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Comment 
Alabama for Taft 

Presipent Tarr has carried Alabama. The 
delegates at large from that State will vote for 
him in the Republican national convention of next 
summer. So much was determined at the State 
convention of the Alabama \ Republicans held 
recently in Birmingham. 

This is unusual; delegates td a national con- 
vention are seidom so early. Yet the 
country doesn’t seem to have paid much attention. 
The moral effect of the Alabama move is not 
strikingly manifest, notwithstanding the State’s 
alphabetical leadership. 

Well, the reason is pretty obvious. Nobody had 
much doubt that the Alabama Republicans would 
be for the President. Nobody has much doubt 
about his getting. the practically solid support of 
his party in all the distinctly Southern States. 
There never is much doubt about a Republican 
President’s getting that support. If he is not 
himself running for a renomination, it is even 
usually possible for him to turn the South over 
to any other candidate he may wish to help. The 
The President names the 
The Federal 

Frequently 
conventions. 


i] 
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reason is very simple. 
Federal office-holders in those States. 
oftice-holders control the conventions. 
they come precious near being the 
The would-be office-holders are hardly less anxious 
to please, 

Naturally the action of such bodies does not 
furnish a particularly trustworthy indication of 
the drift of public opinion throughout the country. 
But they cannot be disregarded. They elect some- 
thing like a third of the delegates to the national 
convention. Usually, therefore, about one-third of 
the votes in that assemblage can be discounted in 
advance, and the power of a Republican President 
within his own party is thus prodigiously enhanced. 
Only when the Democrats have the Presideney— 
and they have had it only eight years in the‘ last 
half-century—is there anything in the nature of 
a free and fair fight for Southern Republican sup- 
port. We do not mean to imply that if it were 
not for this system of control through the office- 
holders President Tarr would not have most of 
the Southern delegates. Quite likely he would. 
The insurgent movement has not shown much 
strength in that quarter. Such Republican senti- 
ment as there is down there is based mainly on 
the desire for protection, and insurgeney does not 
appeal to it. But the fact remains that the office- 
holders do still control, and that this great con- 
tribution to Tarr’s strength in the convention 
will be obtained by the usual methods. It is sig- 
nificant that in his canvass of the country he does 
not find it necessary to visit the South. He has, 
however, an unusually good opportunity to strike 
a blow at those methods. There is still time for 
him to announce plainly that in this campaign 
there shall be no bargaining of patronage for 
delegates, and that if any such agreements are 
made in his name he repudiates them in advance. 
We do not think such an announcement would 
endanger lis renomination—that seems practically 
assured—and to be renominated fairly, without 
the use of objectionable methods, would be a de- 
cided advantage in his effort to be re-elected. 


Taft and the Insurgents 
As was to be expected, Tart’s attack on the 


insurgents in his Hamilton speech has evoked 
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prompt and vigorous responses. Whatever may be 
said of those gentry, it can hardly be charged that 
they don’t like a fight. Before the echoes of the 
Hamilton speech subsided, about half a dozen 
Western Senators—CumMins and Bristow and 
Pxiatr and Bourne and Crawrorp—had all found 
occasion to announce or reannounce their opposi- 
tion to the President and their support of La 
Foutette for the Republican nomination. So the 
first practical effect of the President’s key-note 
aggressiveness is to stiffen up the La Fou.erte 
mevement. 

That movement can hardly be successful; it 
can hardly accomplish its avowed purpose of beat- 
ing Tarr with La Fouierre. But to say that 
is not to say that it is unimportant or that it does 
not mean danger to Tarr. The explicit announce- 
ments of these Western Senators is, on the con- 
trary, highly significant. They are all, it is to 
be presumed, practical politicians, and they would 
hardly take the stand they have taken if they did 
not feel that they have their States with them. 
There is significance, too, in thé line of attack 
followed by Senator Cummins, probably the 
strongest man among them. Every one of the 
reasons he gives for throwing over the President 
is simply an amplification of the charge that Tarr 
is not a progressive, but a stand-patter. One 
would expect something different, something 
stronger and more violent, to be advanced by a 
leading Senator while in the act of turning against 
a President of his own party. But evidently 
Senator Cummins feels that the breach between 
progressives and stand-patters is now so great and 
so plain as to demand the fullest recognition and 
to compel the most decisive action. He regards 
it as about the biggest fact of the entire situation. 
Yet Senator CumMixs is not accounted the most 
extreme of insurgents, but a fairly moderate one. 
Can it be doubted that other and more extreme 
members of that faction will, if occasion offers, go 
farther still? That a certain proportion of those 
who now find it impossible to support Tarr for 
renomination will also, if he is nominated, find it 
exceedingly distasteful to vote for him ? 

The real problem presented to the President 
by the insurgents is not how to beat them in the 
party convention, but how to keep them in line 
afterward. If he and his admirers are shrewd, 
they will from now on give less thought to the 
convention aud more to the election. 


Up the River 

They are not wise Democrats who, in their en- 
deavor to make the best of the party’s record in 
this State since last January, talk as if the Legis- 
lature did not need to try and better that record. 
A far more hopeful course is to insist that all 
pledges shall be kept while there is still a chance 
to keep them, and not to begin condoning omis- 
sions and shortcomings until there is no longer 
any possibility of improving the party’s case be- 
fore the people. That pledge of State-wide direct 
primaries is not going to be forgotten. What, 
then, is the use of dropping the subject—or try- 
ing to drop it? The only right and wise thing 
to do with the pledge is to keep it. 

If it is not kept, Democrats need not expect to 
profit by the fact that Barnes and the machine 
Republicans are not really for direct primaries, 
either. The party with a majority in both Houses 
of the Legislature, and-the Governor, too; is by all 
the rules responsible for the legislation of the 
The Barnes crowd are not going to take 
Never mind 
Keep faith 
The 


session. 
that responsibility off its shoulders. 
about the other fellows, gentlemen! 
yourselves, and get your own record clear. 
voters of the State will do the rest. 


Public Opinion in Germany and in France 

Of course comment by outsiders on the contro- 
versy between France and Germany over Morocco 
is bound to be largely guesswork. The actual 
course of the negotiations may not be known for 
years. But there is one phase of the matter over 
which no veil of secrecy can be thrown. What 
the two governments are doing through their 
diplomatic representatives may be hidden, but 
what the two peoples are saying and thinking 
about it all—that is a different matter. And it 
is very far from ‘being a negligible factor in the 
situation. Some centuries ago the two govern- 
ments might perhaps have gone to war without 
at all consulting their respective peoples or taking 
much account of public opinion, but to-day we 
may be very sure that neither government would 
take such a step without the most careful con- 
sideration of the popular feeling concerning it. 

In Germany there has been an_ instructive 
exhibition of two new forees that make for peace. 
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One of these is the growing sense of a solidarity 
of interests among the working-people of all 
countries. The great anti-war demonstration at 
Berlin is attributed to the Socialists, and we have 
had reports of counter-demonstrations by the non- 
Socialist workers; but it is hardly necessary to 
believe that only the Socialists are feeling and 
voicing the opposition to a war policy which is so 
entirely logical in the whole great mass of com- 
mon people whe, if war should come, would have 
for their part most of the fighting and suffering 
and little or none of the glory. The other new 
force on the side of peace is nothing more or less 
than modern business—a system which has made 
the bankers and merchants of different countries 
mutually interdependent. The bankers and other 
business men of Germany have been made to see 
plainly that they have a great deal to lose by any 
rupture with France, a money-lender among the 
nations. At the recent peace congress at Balti- 
more, one of the chief contributions was the sug- 
gestion that the capitalists of the world can, if 
they desire, become its peacemakers; that they 
ean, if sufficiently firm and united, practically 
forbid war-making. The present attitude of 
“business ” in Germany adds much force to that 
contention. 

It may seem inconsistent, after welcoming the 
appearance of such forces of public opinion in 
Germany, to praise a different mood in the 
French; but France, after her many humiliations 
at the hands of Germany, really needed to con- 
vinee the world that her ancient national spirit 
was not dead. This she is apparently fast accom- 
plishing by the firm and dignified tone of her 
press and the other organs of public opinion. 
Particularly significant and reassuring were the 
speeches at the recent meetings of the general 
councils of the various departments as reported 
in Le Temps. Without exception, they were ad- 
mirably patriotic: not excited or inflammatory or 
chauvinistic, but gravely mindful of the entire 
situation, and yet insistent that the Republic shall 
not surrender its rights or compromise its dignity. 
That, at the present juncture, is the right mood 
for Frenchmen. That peace may be preserved 
it is well both that France should be calm and 
resolute and that Germany should be reckoning 
the costs of war. 


Old Law and a New Fact 

Out in Washington, where women vote, an 
American-born woman who has lived all her life 
on American soil has been denied the right to 
vote because she happens to have married a 
Canadian British subject. 

Nonsense! That is a piecing out of new cloth 
with old, a process condemned in Scripture, and 
not sensible. The theory that a wife shares her 
husband’s citizenship belonged to that age of the 
world when women did not vote. Surely a voter 
is a voter, married or single. The law does not 
contemplate that her husband shall cast her vote, 
and the acquisition of an alien husband should 
not deprive her of it. The Washington woman 
means to have her vote, and is making trouble 
about it. : 


The Lesson of Bailey 

At fifty a public man is accounted young in 
England. Ile is not accounted old among: us. 
Senator Bamry, we believe, is still under fifty, 
and yet he announces that he is going to retire 
from public life—at any rate, from the Senate. 
It ean hardly be thought that age has anything 
to do with his decision. The papers have been 
moralizing over it, and it really affords a pretty 
good occasion for moralizing. 

For no one denies that Bamey has unusual 
ability. There is no more trouble on that score 
than on the score of age. His career has been 
brilliant, too. He entered the House very young, 
and he was still much younger than the average 
when he became the leader of his party in that 
Chamber. In the Senate he has been from the 
first accounted one of the strongest men on the 
floor, and of all the Democrats the one most to 
be dreaded in debate. What, then, is the matter? 
Why is this career ending with what is substan- 
tially a confession of failure? 

Whether or not we suppose that Barney, like 
Hate of Maine, is retiring merely because he 
fears that he cannot be re-elected, the answer is 
the same. Baiwey knows that he is distrusted. 
He knows that his fellow-Democrats in the 
Senate were deterred from giving him the post 
of leader, to which his parts would otherwise 
have entitled him, either by distrust of his temper . 
or his opinions, or by a lack of confidence in 
his integrity. He knows that among his own 























people in Texas, who were all once so proud of 
him, there are thousands who now believe that 
from the most sordid motives he was false to their 
admiration and their trust. A national figure, 
he knows also that the distrust of him extends 
throughout the country. And because of these 
things he knows that the power and leadership he 
covets cannot new be his. 

All this is saddening or encouraging according 
to the way one looks at it. Of course it is sad- 
dening to see a public career of such distinction 
and promise broken off for such a reason. But 
it is good and encouraging to find that public 
opinion is so potent, and that public opinion sets 
character and intention above ability. An op- 
timist will go farther still and hold that not only 
are these things true concerning public opinion, 
but that they are truer to-day than they ever 
were before. 


Political Prosecutions? No! 

In one column of a recent issue of the World 
there was a sober and sound discourse on “ The 
Mob Spirit in America.” In the next column was 
an editorial complete in two lines, to wit: 


HOW TAFT COULD RECOVER. 
Send some quilty trust magnates to jail. 


Somehow we cannot avoid the impression that 
this second editorial, above quoted, might have 
been appropriately printed under the title that 
headed the other one. 

The predicament of the “trust magnates” is 
the predicament of a jarge part of the business 
of the country. Keep the mob spirit out of it! 
It is bad enough as it is, and hard enough to 
solve. 

Mr. Tart is by far too judicial-minded a man 
to employ the courts to bolster up his popularity. 


The Peace Treaties Discussed 

There were three important contributions last 
week to the discussion of the peace treaties. The 
President put in a word for them at Hartford, 
and the editor and the Contributing Editor of 
the Outlook discussed them in that periodical. 
The editor is for the treaties as they stand. The 
Contributing Editor is for them with important 
details of their contents removed. The discussion 
concerns the section that provides for a joint 
high commission, which, when the parties can’t 
agree whether or not to arbitrate a given case, 
shall decide for them. The general arbitration 
treaty of 1908 leaves it to the President and 
Senate to decide whether or not the United States 
shall arbitrate a given matter. The new treaty 
leaves it—in case of disagreement—to a joint 
high commission, consisting of three commis- 
sioners from each nation. Two commissioners 
from each nation must assent to the reference or 
the case will not be referred. The commissioners 
from the United States must be appointed by the 
President with advice and consent of the Senate. 

Now then, what do you want? Will you have 
things left as they are, or will you have the three 
commissioners representing the President and 
Senate substituted for the President and Senate? 
Either way you will be kept in countenance by 
the good Outlook. The editor thinks the new 
treaty is on the whole desirabie as being outspoken 
in good intentions, while the Contributing Editor 
is afraid it might sometime do us out of a good 
war, which we ought to fight and would fight, by 
Jinks! anyhow, treaty or no treaty, and don’t 
you forget it! 

It is an ill office to come between these editors 
with fresh argument. The Wrekty’s hopes that 
the treaties will go through are already recorded. 
It is enough to add to them the hope that in any 
ease the editor of the Outlook will see his duty 
and have his Contributing Editor put under bonds 
to keep the peace. 


Tut, Tut, Mr. Kipling! 

Mr. Kieiine’s argument against reciprocity for 
Canada is in effect that the civilization of the 
United States will slop over into Canada as part 
of the payment that crosses the border for Cana- 
dian products. He argues that closer trade rela-. 
tions with this big country will Americanize the 
Dominion, and he warns her that in considering 
reciprocity “it is her own soul that Canada risks 
to-day.” And he adds: 

Onee that soul is pawned for any consideration, 
Canada must inevitably conform to the commercial, 
legal, financial, social, and ethical standards which 
will be imposed upon her by the sheer admitted weight 
of the United States. She might, for example, be com: 
pelled later on to admit reciprocity in the murder rate 
of the United States, which at present, I believe, is 
something over one hundred and fifty a million per 
annum. . 
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That is not polite, is it? But it does not appear 
that he was trying hard to be polite, so that is 
no defect in his letter. He might, as a neighbor 
observes, have been still more severe and men- 
tioned our painful habit of burning negroes. 

But are his figures right about our murder rate? 
He says over 150 a million. The World Almanac, 
quoting Josisn STRONG, says our murders reached 
high-water mark in 1896, when there were 10,662. 
For 1909 the Census Bureau reported the number 
cf homicides in the registration area as 2,854. 
It seems the registration aréa takes in fifty-five 
per cent. of our population, so it may be fair to 
put our total of homicides for 1909 at 6,000. If 
we had ninety million population in that year 
our murder rate would have been about 66 to 
the million. Perhaps that is too low, but Mr. 
Kipiina seems to have got it much too high, and 
there is good basis for hope that when responsible 
figures can be produced his fear that American 
trade will carry the murder habit into Canada 
may be a good deal diminished. 

It is quite possible that the population of 
Canada is more virtuous, more law-abiding, and 
better governed than the folks in these States. 
There is more money here, more automobiles, 
bigger cities, and more solicitous ‘incentives to 
sin. They keep Sunday more strictly in Toronto 
than even in Philadelphia, and some astute men 
prefer the Canadian Constitution to ours. But 
if Scotland is still Scotch after centuries of trade 
association with England, why shouldn’t the 
Kanucks stay Kanuck even though they do sell 
us eggs? 


Vestries and Clergymen 

In very large letters, at the top of a column- 
long editorial in the Hvening Journal, Brother 
BrisBANE inquires: 

If the Vestry Can Recall and Discharge a Clergy- 
man—Who Represents the Laws of God—Why Can’t 
the People Recall a Judge who Merely Administers the 
Laws of Man? 

He answers his own question, saying: 

Mr. Tart, we suppose, knows that practically every 
clergyman, at least in the Protestant Church, can be 
put out of his pulpit at any time by the people that 
put him there. 

The men in the church with the elective power put 
the clergyman in the pulpit. And those same men 
having the power to put him there have the power to 
put him away. 

We say that if nine vestrymen are good enough to 
discharge a clergyman who does his very best simply 
because they do not like him, then a million American 
citizens are good enough to discharge a judge who 
does his very worst. 

We supposed that Brother Brispane had done 
everything that it becomes a man to do, and had 
stowed away the resulting knowledge in his lofty 
dome. But it is evident that he has omitted to 
serve on a vestry. He does not know that a vestry 
eannot discharge a clergyman. The rector of an 
Episcopal church cannot be deprived of his office 
except for misconduct, and with the co-operation 
of his bishop. He can hold his job in the teeth 
of his vestry, and if they don’t pay his salary it 
is a lien on the church property. 


Mr. Crane Assails the Colleges Again 

Ricuarp T. Craxe, a Chicago manufacturer, 
disapproves of most of the American colleges as 
they are now conducted, and thinks them bad 
places for young men. From time to time he 
investigates them, and prepares fulminations 
about them, which the newspapers print in the 
absence of other sensational matter of a more 
attractive stripe. Then we talk about Mr. Cravyr’s 
disclosure for a day or two; the various college 
authorities deny that his information is trust- 
worthy, and the sensation subsides, the net result 
being that in the minds of some persons who 
habitually believe what they see in print the im- 
pression is left that the colleges are very dangerous 
places for young men. 

They are dangerous, but this whole world is a 
dangerous place for young men, and always has 
been. Mr. Crane thinks that young men in the 
colleges are in more danger than young men out- 
side of them. He prints his disclosures in the 
Valve World, a trade paper which he owns. Out 
of that the other papers copy them. His latest 
investigation begins apparently with Harvard, and 
discloses that ninety per cent. of the Harvard 
students drink in their Freshman year, ninety-five 
per cent. in their Senior year, and fifteen per cent. 
go irretrievably to the bad. He goes on with 
what the New York Times describes as “a story 
of drunkenness, immorality, brawling, and the 
reckless spendirg of money in Boston cafés that 
seems almost incredible in connection with the 
high character of America’s most noted college.” 
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Let us see where he gets his information. 
response to inquiry he telegraphs to the New York 
World: 


The report of the investigation I must consider reli- 
able, as it was made by a competent young newspaper 
reporter living in Cambridge, selected at my request 
by an old Cambridge friend of mine, a man of high 
standing and unusual good judgment. 

My further opinion en the subject is expressed in 
detail in my book The Utility of Higher Schooling — 
R. T. Crane. 

The gist of that is, that wishing to disparage 
the work of the colleges, he writes to some one in 
Cambridge to tind him a reporter who will write 
a piece that will serve that end. That is easily 
done, and there are always young reporters who 
are glad to undertake such a commission. But 
the resulting story is of no value as an exposition 
of what really goes on in Harvard College. The 
bad work is all exaggerated; the good work is not 
dwelt upon, and the resulting story is a mislead- 
ing mixture of fact and falsehood. 

The colleges are not strongholds of teetotalism. 
We doubt if there is one of the great universities 
in which the authorities are not more or less 
troubled by overzeal in the student body in 
experimentation with alechol. But if it is true, 
as Mr. Crane’s reporter says, that ninety per cent. 
of the Harvard Freshmen drink, and only ninety- 
five per cent. of the Seniors, it would seem as if 
the young gentlemen simply continued in college 
the habits they brought there. But when one says 
a Freshman “ drinks,” what does it mean? Sim- 
ply that he is not a teetotaler. There is no neces- 
sary implication of drunkenness or injurious dis- 
sipation about it. To us, all Mr. Crane’s re- 
porter’s percentages look too high, especially his 
fifteen per cent. of boys who come to alcoholic 
ends. Yet a century ago it was estimated,: we 
believe, that King Alcohol finally claimed as his 
subjects about one in four of the youths who 
entered Harvard. But a young reporter’s estimate 
in such a matter as this is worth nothing at all. 

As Mr. Crane’s Harvard story, so his tales of 
Yale, Columbia, Princeton, and Cornell are stories 
gathered to support a_ preconceived theory. 
Where they are not mistaken in fact they are mis- 
leading in tone and spirit. The impression they 
give of college work and college life is not at all 
to be trusted. 


Tobacco and Revenue 

Writing from Jacksonville, Illinois, an inquirer, 
Mr. DaskIn, says: 

Your editorial on the vetoes of President Tarr is 
very interesting, as showing you are for a tariff for 
revenue only and not for protection. 

Now I wish to suggest a concrete case and wish you 
to apply the principle of “ revenue only.” 

Take cigars, a pure luxury. The tariff is now so 
high as to produce very little revenue, but is clearly 
protective. Is it your notion that the tariff gn cigars 
should be reduced for revenue purposes? 

At six cents, or thereabouts, on each cigar, only a 
small amount is imported, and therefore the revenue 
from cigars is comparatively small. 

If the tariff was reduced to say two cents on each 
cigar, the importations from Cuba, Italy, Spain, China, 
and other cheap-labor countries wouid be enormous, 
and we would get a huge revenue from impost duties 
on cigars, where we now get but little. Would you 
take away the protective tariff on cigars and put the 
tariff on cigars down to a revenue basis? Would you? 
I wonder if you would. 


Tobacco and tobaeceo products are not only 
luxuries, and therefore to be distinguished from 
the mass of articles subject to tariff duties, but 
they are also exceptional as belonging to the small 
class of commedities subject to internal revenue 
duties. We certainly favor putting the taxes on 
them “on a revenue basis.” That, however, does 
not apply merely to the tariff rates. The real 
problem with all such commodities lies in the 
adjustment of the two sorts of taxes—tariff and 
internal revenue. They should not be so adjusted 
as to prohibit foreign competition, but so as to 
get the best returns to the government from the 
two forms of taxation. We do not believe the 
present adjustment is correct. Tobacco should be 
made to yield more revenue than it does. 


Ruralists and Urbanites 

The census of 1910 classes dwellers in cities or 
towns with a population of 2,500 or more as 
urban, and others as rural. Under this classifica- 
tion the population of Rhode Island is 96.7 per 
cent. urban, Massachusetts 92.8, Connecticut 89.7, 
New York 78.8, New Jersey 75.2, California 61.8, 
Illinois, 61.7, Pennsylvania 60.4. 

Nevertheless, for the whole country the rural 
population stil] outnumbers the urban. The 
census figures for 1910 are, urban, 42,623,383; 
rural, 49,348,883. 





The Moving-Picture Shows 


No one who is interested in the 
which the mass of the people live but’must count in 
nowadays the moving-picture show as a factor in the 
education, diversion, and development of a great mass 
of the people. Reports say that there are now ten 
thousand moving-picture theaters in operation through- 
out our land, as against fourteen hundred theaters 
of any other variety. The drawing power of the mov- 
ing-picture show may be judged from the fact that 
from five hundred to six hundred thousand children 
attend the pictures daily; not as they attend school, 
by compulsion, but from individual choice. One in- 
vestigator reports that after canvassing a number of 
New York public schools, he found that an average of 
over 60 per cent. of the school-children attended the 
moving pictures once a week, and that in the truant 
every mortal boy acknowledged the moving- 
picture show as his resort. This may not be quite so 
healthful a cause for truancy as fishing, but in the 
big cities where fishing is out of the question it is, 
at least, about as good a place as a boy can go for 
innocent entertainment. Another investigator reports 
that 4,000,000 persons daily see the motjon-picture 
shows in the United States, and, after investigating 
the schools of a complex and polyglot population in 
a Connecticut manufacturing town, he gleaned the 
following statistics: Out of 350 pupils from ten to 
fourteen years of age all but thirty-four were habitués, 
more or less, of the moving-picture shows. One hun- 
dred and eighty-three went as often as once a week; 
one hundred and thirty went twice a week or oftener; 
nine children went daily, three of them having busi- 
ness connections with the theater, selling popcorn, ete. 
Of the three hundred and sixteen who attended, one 
hundred and thirty were allowed to go unattended by 
grown people. 

Any form of amusement which takes so great a hold 
on the people, especially on the children, must be a 
zreat power for good or for evil. Printing developed 
slowly; it was at first highly expensive, and the per- 
son who would benefit by it must learn to read, and 
so the power of print took some centuries to r ach 
its present universal stage. The moving-picture show 
spoke a universal language from the beginning. All 
nations coming into’ the same building could fairly 
well make out the same story. -Moreover it not only 
takes the weary worker easily into an outside world 
and relieves him from himself and his worries and his 
limitations, but it immensely enlarges the child’s 
world, by adventure, strange scenery, exciting and in- 
teresting stories, and initiation into all manner of 
labor and pleasure. 

In view of this tremendous power of the moving- 
picture show over the childhood and workers of the 
nation, it is difficult to say too much that is good of 
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the disinterested work of the New York National 
Board of Censorship. This board, having an advisory 
board with such names as LymMAN Apportr, FELIX 


ApLer, R. Futron Curtine, Epwarp T. Devine, JAcoB 
A. Ris, ANSON Puetps Stokes, Percy 8. GRANT, 
Davin H. Greer, and forty more of a like kind, clever- 
lv allied itself with the motion-picture manufacturers 
themselves for the purpose of producing only harmless 
pictures, and with a view to multiplying really help- 
ful, upbuilding, and educative pictures. The motion- 
picture show has in it, of course, the elements of the 
dime novel and the cheap short-story. The show tells 
in vivid pictorial manner a short, dramatic tale. The 
censorship board without attempting to force upon an 
unready or unwilling publie stories above their com- 
prehension or even moral ideas totally beyond their 
conceptions, has worked nobly toward the destruction 
of suggestive, salacious, and crime-depicting stories. 
In the two years during which they have operated, 
they have won over, in the first year, the twelve best 
film manufacturers, and in the last year the remain- 
ing fifteen, so that now all the manufacturers in the 
country are co-operating with the board of censorship 
(even to the point of contributing to its financial sup- 
port) to give the people the best cheap diversion that 
they will take. No one who has watched the devel- 
opment and improvement in the quality of the pict- 
ures shown but must desire to congratulate this 
board upon its wise, conservative, yet effective work. 
There is no doubt about it, people must and will 
have diversion. They have a right to it, and it is a 
very poor civilization that does not furnish cheap and 
good amusement. That level of consciousness which 
finds its joy in its work is the very highest reach and 
can take care of itself. But the young and the slimly 
endowed need and will have diversion and entertain- 
ment. There has been no form of city entertainment 
at onee so popular, appealing, and susceptible to 
gradual improvement as the picture show, and _ the 
results obtained in two years by the board of censor- 
ship are amazingly good. Undoubtedly too many 
burglaries and robberies form the theme now. Of four 
shows in the evening, three represented robberies and 
burglaries. Considering the suggestibility of the 
child, it is a pity quite so much of this should come 
into play. Tf only sufficient excitement could be sup- 
plied by adventures by sea and land, fights with the 
historical events, ete., a good 
deal of good might result. One has, of course, to take 
into consideration that the moving picture must 
quench the thirst ‘for excitement in much the same 
way that the dime-novel and sensational magazines 
do, and let, the results take care of themselves. Still, 
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character is made up of the judgments passed on ex- 
perience, and all experience makes some impression on 
the mind, and, indirectly, upon the character. This 
should be definitely borne in mind as the burglary pict- 
ures are multiplied. They will make some impression, 
and it is to be feared not often, among the undiscrimi- 
nating, will the resultant impression be one of disgust 
or even very strong disapproval. 

The educational power of the moving-picture show 
is immeasurable, and one wonders if pictures of first 
aid to the injured, aquatie sports, life-saving, hunting 
adventures, missionary work in strange countries, 
civic improvements, travel, scenery, ete., could not be 
as interesting to the audiences as the now favorite 
theme of burglary. And might not such world-wide 
favorite stories as Robinson Crusoe, Leila-on-the-Island, 
and Pilgrim’s Progress be dramatized and find de- 
lighted audiences? Scenes from Tom Sawyer would 
make excellent picture-stories, and the Good Samaritan, 
which is the very kernel of Christianity, might make 
a helpful picture show. 

A very able and progressive clergyman says: “If 
only the motion picture could be carried on by the 
school and chureh and municipality so as to fill the 
poor man’s and the poor boy’s leisure with helpful in- 
struction and clean entertainments, instead of being 
carried on by private individuals not always of the 
most refined type for gain, it would be a splendid 
thing.” 

Yes, it would; but not quite so splendid as just 
what has happened; namely, that those individuals 
working for private gain have willingly co-operated 
with the board of censorship to uplift their form of 
entertainment, and in the last two years have willing- 
ly destroyed at the request of the board 2,000,000 feet 
of objectionable film at a cost to. themselves. of 
$200,000; this is heroie citizenship. 

To an outsider it would seem that the board and 
the manufacturers are to be highly congratulated. 

It remains for each municipality to enforce health- 
ful ventilation laws, laws providing for security from 
fire, and laws regulating the attendance of unaccom- 
panied children at night. 





Correspondence 


SERRELL’S “SWAMP ANGEL” 
August 19, I9QII. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,~—There appears in the issue of the WEEKLY of 
August 19th a remarkable misstatement of facts in an 
article under the caption of “ Serrell’s Swamp Angel.” 
I quote the opening paragraph: ‘“ The man who planned 
and constructed the famous Suspension Bridge at 
Niagara was the author of another piece of work, not 
so well known and ona far less pretentious scale, but 
of almost as great ingenuity. General Serrell’s gun, 
‘The Swamp Angel,’ played prominent rdle in the 
siege of Charleston.” 

The suspension bridge at Niagara was planned and 
constructed by the Jate John A. Roebling, C. E. 
refer you, among many authorities, to the latest 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, under “ John 
Augustus Roebling,” and “ Bridges.” 

Edward W. Serrell was one of the young engineers 
engaged on the work under Mr. Roebling’s supervision. 
The Marsh Battery, familiarly known as the “ Swamp 
Angel,” was planned by General Quincy A. Gillmore, 
commanding general of the land forces during the 
siege of Charleston. and Colonel Serrell was charged 
with the construction of the work. See page 51 of 
“Engineer and Artillery Operations against the De- 
fenses of Charleston Harbor in 1863; comprising the 
descent upon Morris Island, the Demolition of Fort 
Sumter, the Reduction of Forts Wagner and Gregg, 
with Observations on Heavy Ordnance, Fortifications, 
ete.,” by Q. A. Gillmore. General Gillmore was one 
of the most distinguished engineers of his time, and 
any history of the Civil War mentions the “ Swamp 
Angel” among his military achievements. The gun 
was discovered in Trenton among a lot of old guns, by 
William S. Stryker, then Adjutant-General of the 
State of New Jersey, who had served on General Gill- 
more’s staff in South Carolina. 

I am, sir, 
Maria McILVAINE GILLMORE. 


WHEAT, MILLERS, PRICES, AND RECIPROCITY 
Boston, August 8, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I notice in the letter from Mr. Garezynski, pub- 
lished in your issue of the 5th, certain statements 
which are very misleading to say the least, and 
especially the following: 

“ Now the American millers pay a higher price than 
Liverpool, and they buy the wheat in the shock or 
sheaf, and the farmer pays no brokerage nor elevator 
charges. But still he gets better prices.” 

This is very creditable to the millers if true; as 
according to your correspondent “the millers make 
their own prices, according to their own conditions.” 

As a matter of fact, the farmers do not sell their 
wheat “in the shock or sheaf,’ but thresh and haul 
it to the elevators. which are very largely owned by 
the millers, and with the other elevator systems agree 
on prices, which to my knowledge in an experience of 
ten or eleven years, are never affected by competition 
among them. 

The elevator superintendents grade the wheat. and 
must hand over to their principals the full weights 
and grades purchased, but are entitled to any surplus 
over that paid for, which perquisite in some cases 
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amounts to some hundreds of bushels a year, making 
a pretty fair “ brokerage fee,” besides the difference in 
returns from those shipments sold through brokers 
in Minneapolis, which averages about five cents per 
bushel above home prices, and sometimes reaches ten 
and fifteen cents. As the railroads have always dis- 
couraged private shipments by refusing cars and side- 
tracks as much as possible. and the average farmer 
needs the cash, comparatively little is handled in this 
way. 

The mills, naturally, do their own grading on what 
they buy, and ship on a basis of so much to Chicago 
with the privilege of transshipment at °Minneapolis, 
where they take out the high-grade wheat and ship 
mill products in its place. The regular elevators ship 
in the same way, and their best wheat is taken in 
most cases. At Chicago the wheat is again sorted out 
by the Eastern millers, and the poorer kinds are, 
generally speaking, all that is exported. The “No 1 
Hard” or “No. 1 Northern” offered for sale at the 
London or Liverpool Corn Exchanges, is notoriously 
inferior to the grade sold in Minneapolis or Chicago, 
and yet on this London quotation the price is made by 
the elevator combination, and also estimates, which 
from time to time are published, to show the American 
farmer that the wheat-buying combination, which 
never competes in buying, and makes its prices as 
aforesaid, “ gives a higher price than Liverpool.” 

My own impression is that Reciprocity will not 
greatly change the movement of Canadian wheat, since 
the Dominion government and other railroads will not 
willingly endure seeing the long-haul business east 
or west diverted to a short haul into American mill- 
ing centers. The Canadians have also been sensible 
enough to send their best produce into the English 
market, and the Canadian millers, in competing with 
the English owners of the Minneapolis mills, will not 
let the best wheat get away from them. 

The protection accorded to American wheat-raisers 
by the tariff doesn’t begin to make up for their losses 
through a banded monopoly which no public man has 
ever seemed able or willing to ventilate. 

I am, sir, 
J. M. C. 


s PULLMAN CAR AND WAGON-LIT 
New York City, August 30, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Why should Mr. Walton, of birmingham, Ala- 
bama, in a letter to your journal, characterize as a 
“snob” the Englishman who wrote that “a Pullman 
ear at night is the most uncivilized thing on the Amer- 
ican continent, and one of the most indecent,” etc.? If 
the former is correct, then most Americans who .have 
traveled in the European wagon-lit, with its side 
corridor, small compartments, and intermediate lava- 
tories, are also snobs, for they will agree with the 
Englishman. And the European side-corridor, com- 
partment car, even second class, is infinitely superior 
to our ordinary day coach. 

As for our checking system, while it may be more 
cleanly and expeditious than the English method of 
registering, the purpose and effect are the same; and 
if you have many pieces of baggage, you get a single 
receipt upon a fresh sheet of paper instead of so many 
heavy and sometimes dirty (because often used) 
metal checks. Mr. Walton thinks any one who prefers 
the English way “ lacking in common sense”! 

I am, sir, 


GEORGE R. ROWE. 





The Democratic Congressman Explains 


I’m home again, and glad to be 

Among the old friends that I see; 

I’m glad to tell you what we did 

While Taft was sitting on the lid. 

All friendly, all handshakes and smiles, 
. We helped him in the early whiles, 

Led by this chief of genial lures: 

“You scratch my back and I'll scratch yours.” 


We scratched it, too; relieved the itch, 
And from his side rubbed out the stitch. 
We'd promised all you folks back home 
What we would do beneath the dome; 
We said we’d cut the tariff down, 
Make living cheap for farm and town— 
We tried to do it, but, gee whiz! 

Before he’d scratch we must scratch his! 


Our Sister Land Beyond the Lakes 

Was waiting for our word—Great Snakes! 
We saw how splendid it would be 

To vote for reciprocity. 

You saw the bill go through the. shop 
And waited for some price to drop. 

The cost of things went up with vim— 
But still we kept on scratching him. 


Lord love us! But we did it fine! 

We scratched his ribs, we scratched his spine— 
We thought that after all our fuss 

He sure would reciproc. with us. 

We felt that when ’twas done and past 

We'd had fulfilled our words at last, 

And eaclt and all with eager pride 

Obeyed his, “ Seratch the other side.” 


Well, you saw what we tried to do. 

You read his thund’rous vetoes, too. 

We rushed up to the White House door; 

He said, “ My back don’t itch no more!” 

And though we begged and though we plead, 

We found that no more,would be said. 

And so this recollection sours: 

We scratched his back—and he kicked ours! 
JEFFERSON TOOMBS. 


















ROP TE fashion of dissolving pearls in 
i vinegar has been out i yore for 
many centuries. But it was never 
more fashionable than it is to-day 
3 to pay extravagant prices for food 
and drink. The men who cater 
to the hunger and thirst of the 
> wealthy in New York make a gross 
: profit of from fifty to three hundred 
per cent., and in special instances even seven hundred 
per cent., on everything they charge for. In cities 
outside of New York the profits are somewhat smaller. 
As the scale is always ascending, imagine, if you can, 
what the profits will be twenty-five years from now. 

It is true that these restaurant-keepers give away 
bread and butter, and possibly a trifle in the way of 
sauces. 

There is no question but that the restaurant business, 
conducted with ability and infinite care, is one of the 
most profitable of modern commercial undertakings. If 
the location is excellent, the chances of success are in 
favor of a well-conducted restaurant, whether of the 
most expensive or of the cheapest variety. Yet it is a 
well-known fact that nearly all clubs lose money on 
their restaurants—although they charge high prices 
and pay no rent. 

Many restaurateurs who have made large fortunes 
in their business started in the most humble manner 
and gave their customers one superlatively good dish. 
For instance, twenty years ago, a young man was the 
proprietor of the humblest sort of a restaurant in 
New York. This man made a specialty of fried 
potatoes. They were the best fried potatoes ever 
known, said first one customer, then another, then ten, 
then one hundred. The. fame of the fried potatoes 
grew rapidly and soon the humble restaurant was en- 
larged. The potatoes maintained their high standard, 
and other dishes of remarkable excellence were added. 











HOW BONIFACE OF THE CITY TAKES TOLL FROM HIS LUXURIOUS 
PATRONS TO THE EXTENT OF ANYTHING UP TO 300 PER CENT. PROFIT 


By Frank P. Ward 


DRAWINGS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


To-day this young man has an establishment on the 
“Great White Way” where the sky is the limit for 
prices, owns a large hotel, has an aggressive bank 
account, and is undoubtedly a millionaire. At the 
same time, it is the merest justice to the restaurant- 
keeper to say that his task is one of the most exacting 
known to man. He must be up before dawn to see that 
the supplies for the day are of the freshest and best. 
He must in person superintend every detail of market- 
ing, cuisine, and service. His is the eye that never 
closes. ‘ Anybody can make a success at keeping a 
restaurant,” said one of the richest restaurateurs 
recently. “ All you need is to know the tastes of the 
public, understand your business perfectly—and work 
twenty hours a day.” 

Americans are always willing to pay a little too 
much for their food. The prices at all kinds of 
restaurants are continually boosted, sometimes for no 
reason at all, and occasionally for good reasons. The 
careless, free-and-easy American grumbles, perhaps, 
but he “gives up.” 

It is undeniable, too, that prices of all food-stuffs 
have increased greatly in the last twenty-five years, 
but it is equally true that prices in restaurants of the 
highest class, not only in New York, but in all large 
American cities, have kept well abreast of the increase. 
At the same time, the portions served have shrunk. 

It is also a fact that a class of restaurant patrons 


‘has come into existence in the largest American cities, 


except possibly Boston and Philadelphia, that disdains 
to partake of any dish that does not figure on the 
menu at an exorbitant price. Customers of this class, 
usually the nouveaux riches, of native as well as 
foreign birth, though the latter predominate, turn up 
their noses at, for instance, “ eggs with grated cheese, 
25 cents,” but go into ecstasies over w@ufs a la reine, 
$1,” exactly the same dish. Bad examples are con- 
tagious, and the enormous increase in restaurant 























“Put some ice in that! It’s hot,” he spluttered 
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prices in New York and other places is undoubtedly 
due in part to this class of people. 

Of a different class were a man and woman [I saw 
some years ago in Pittsburg’s most fashionable 
restaurant. The couple looked over the menu as they 
would have looked at a Chinese puzzle, and finally 
ordered boiled eggs and a bottle of champagne! An- 
other couple in the same restaurant, at a different 
time, however, ordered ham and eggs and a bottle of 
old, costly Burgundy. The wine was brought on in 
its wicker holder, and the two glasses were carefully 
filled. The man took one taste, “ Put some ice in 
that! It’s hot,” he spluttered. The waiter, who was 
actually an old Italian nobleman, nearly fainted! 

Glaneing over the menu, it is found that on nearly 
all soups, even those that are actually expensive to 
prepare, the profit ranges from 100 to 300 per cent. 
Take, for instance, a favorite soup, chicken @ la créole, 
that costs, in one of the high-priced Broadway restau- 
rants, 30 and 50 cents for half a portion and a whole 
portion, respectively. The cost to the restaurateur 
could not possibly be more than 10 and 15 cents. The 
charge for clear green-turtle soup may be 40 and 70 
cents. The cost is 20 and 30 cents. Many soups cost 
next to nothing to make, but the customer would 
never know it from the prices. 

Oysters, clams, and fish are a source of great profit 
to restaurateurs. “ Blue Points,’ which took their 
name from a small Long Island village, were for 
many years the favorite name for oysters in fashion- 
able restaurants, although the actual Blue Point 
yield was almost nil, Small oysters generally became 
known by that name, however, and there was not a 
restaurant, good, bad, or indifferent, from Montauk 
to the Golden Gate that did not have “ Blue Points ” 
on its bill of fare. 

Lately the taste has changed, and large oysters, 
generally known as “Cape Cods,” have had the call. 
Good oysters, whether called “ Blue Points” or ‘* Cape 
Cods” or “ Lynnhavens,” cost at wholesale about one 
cent apiece. Of course, there is some waste, but 
oysters which are marked down on the menu as 35 and 
45, that is for half a dozen (meaning seven) or a 
dozen, actually cost 10 or 15 cents. An oyster cocktail, 
a manner of serving oysters fit only for barbarians, 
costs you 25 or 30 cents. It costs the restaurant man 
10 cents. The profit on clams is even larger. 

There is some waste to fish, but not as much as the 
average housekeeper might imagine. In large restau- 
rants the arrangements for keeping sea food of ail 
kinds have been brought to such perfection that the 
loss is extremely small. 

Physicians are fond of advising their patients to eat 
sparingly of “ red meat,” but the advice so freely given 
does not apparently lessen the demand or the con- 
sumption of it. As every one knows, the prices have 
steadily increased, but the restaurant people got away 
in the lead with a good start and have never been 
headed off, and, what is more, never will be. For in- 
stance, a top sirloin steak will cost you 90 cents. The 
restaurant man paid 20 for it. He paid 30 (possibly) 
for a tenderloin steak which eats up a dollar bill. A 
double sirloin steak for which $1.85 to $2 is charged 
costs 50 to 60 cents, Spring lamb chops with green 
pease, for which $1 is charged, actually cost 40 cents, 
You will be charged 65 cents for two mutton chops, 
35 cents more than they cost, and if you have baked 
potatoes with them you will pay 15 cents more. They 
cost, say, three cents. 

The turkey is not a profitable bird for the restaurant 
man, as from a sixteen-pounder not more than ten 
choice portions can be had. So that, if you are charged 
$1.10 for roast turkey and mashed potatoes, you may 
be sure that the restaurant-keeper has a profit of only 
about 50 cents. On one-half a spring chicken, Portu- 
gaise, costing $1, the profit is 70 cents. 

There are some people for whom spring chicken is 
not good enough. For them the “ incubator” chicken 
has been invented. Serve it en casserole and you will 
be charged $1.50 for it. The actual cost was 40 cents. 
If you are especially hungry for “ milk-fed” veal you 
can pay for it at about double the price of veal that 
was possibly nourished on beer and nails. 

Broiled sweetbreads or sweetbreads cooked in some 








other way are $1.25 on the menu. That is about 85 
cents more than the cost price. The difference between 
#1.35 and 60 cents represents the selling and buying 
price of a “royal squab en casserole.” A “ jumbo 
squab,” presumably of morganatie birth to distinguish 
it from its royal brother, will cost 90 cents, 50 cents 
more than the steward paid for it. 

It is almost needless to say that the profits on 
delicacies like broiled spring turkey and broiled spring 
duckling are satisfying to the restaurateur. <A_ broiled 
spring turkey may cost in the market $2. It surely 
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Pastry. ices, cheese, and fruits, especially the last, 
yield gilt-edged profits. 

The profits on wines, beers, liquors, and cigars have 
not been considered at all. There is no mystery there. 
They are very large, as every one knows, and there is 
practically no waste. 

The gross profits are, of course, only one side of the 
picture. On the reverse are rent, wages, and waste, 
and if you can believe the poor restaurateur, when 
these three items are considered and have been settled, 
there is nothing left to him but suicide. But did any 


Finally, it may be of interest to note that ‘“ beef 
and” establishments in the right location are mighty 


profitable. If the “ beef and” sign were hung out in 
tifth Avenue near Fiftieth Street, say, the sheriff 


would soon be in charge. But down-town where the 
night-workers are numerous and where men of very 
moderate salaries swarm, there are two—and possibly 
more—establishments of this sort, familiar to every 
hewspaper man, that are small, steady bonanzas. 

The prices are 10 cents for ham or beef with beans, 
10 cents for eggs, 5 cents for * sinkers,” 5 cents for 

















The fame of the fried potatoes grew rapidly, and soon the humble restaurant was enlarged 


A spring duckling can be bought 


will cost you $3.59. 
and you can buy it at an advance 


in the market for $1 
of 200 per cent. 

One of the most common dishes when 
season is venison steak with currant jelly. You wili 
pay $1 for it, 70 cents more than it cost. Railbirds 
at $1 cost the restaurant man 25 cents; mallard ducks 
at $2.50 eost $1. The price for canvasback ducks de- 
pends largely upon the state of mind of your host. 
‘They are more precious than a good name. 

The profits on eggs vary, but if eggs are quoted at 20 
cents a dozen in the market your humble omelette aux 
fines herbes will cost you as much as when 60 cents 
is the market price of a dozen white Leghorns. 


game is in 


one ever hear of a_ restaurant-keeper committing 
suicide? 

Less than six years ago a police captain in New 
York was not as clever as he should have been and 
lost his position. He started a restaurant on Broad- 
way and succeeded. Then he branched out into 
a larger place, and finally into a still larger one. 
He is well-to-do and will soon be rich. He went 
into the business without experience, but he “ de- 
livered the goods” and did not forget to charge high 
prices. 

That combination must succeed, unless, as has been 
said before, the location is an impossible one, or some 
stupid rule keeps customers away. 


pie, 5 cents for milk, tea, or coffee, with unlimited 
butter thrown in. The ham or beef (corned) is as 
good as one gets under the white lights farther up- 
town; the butter, is good—in fact, everything is good. 
There are no napkins, no tablecloths, and no finger- 
bowls. But you can’t eat the two former, and, as Bret 
Harte’s Western hero says, “* What’s the use of drink- 
ing out of a finger-bowl ?” 

Which all tends to prove, if more proof is necessary, 
that if a properly conducted “ beef and ” establishment 
can coin money at 5 and 10 cents a “ throw ”—to use 
the vernacular—an establishment where the prices 
beat all aviation records for height must be an ex- 
ceedingly profitable investment. 








The Problem 


Shall We Abolish It? 


BY WILLIAM EVERETT HICKS 


HE opposition to the stymie which 
has come to the surface among West- 
ern golfers in the last few weeks 
promises to display more sharply 
the unsatisfactory character of that 
( ® feature of the Royal and Ancient 
(Corysh) game, Although long an opponent 
(QOS) of the stymie and disposed to believe 
SOIT th, my article on the “ Iniquity of 
the Stymie,” in HARPER’S WEEKLY, two years ago, has 
had much to do with the development of the present 
opposition to that phase of the play, I believe that an 
attempt now to abolish the stymie would result in a 
long and tedious controversy which might strain the 
amicable relations between the players of this coun- 
try and Great Britain. I believe that the peculiar 
viciousness of the stymie can be largely diminished 
by modifying it, and that the best policy at present 
is to move along that line of least resistance. Instead 
of seeking to get into a clash with St. Andrews on the 
question of complete abandonment, perhaps we may 
succeed in making the stymie less odious if we pre- 
vent it from operating against the player who up to 
the putting-green has played the better game. 

Generally speaking, it is safe to say that the worst 
thing about the stymie is that it permits the poorer 
player to block the game of the better player on the 
putting-green, No player of real sporting spirit will 
object to being stymied, I take it, by the _player who 
has arrived on the green in fewer strokes. What 
makes the stymie obnoxious to the majority of players 
is that it allows the one playing a stroke or two more 
up to the green to block his adversary. By denying 
to the poorer player that opportunity, it is likely that 
the objectionableness of the stymie would be less pro- 
nounced than at present. So I propose a modification 
of the rules so as to give whatever advantage is obtain- 
able from the stymie to the one whose play through 
the green has been the better. 

1 would have the rules changed so as to carry this 
idea: when two balls arrive on the putting-green lying 
alike, the ball nearest the hole cannot be stymied by 
the other during any of the play for that hole, but it 





of the 


can stymie the other ball. When two balls arrive on 
the putting-green lying differently, the ball lying the 
fewer strokes cannot be stymied on that green, no 
matter where it may lie, but it can stymie the other 
ball. 

With this modification of the stymie, its opponents 
could go to St. Andrews and say: “ You favor the 
stymie. All right. We give you here a real sport- 
ing stymie, a stvmie that is in accordance with the 
best principles of sport. There is nothing about it that 
the real sport-loving golfer can object to. It eliminates 
the unfair and unjust feature of the present stymie, 
and retains whatever of sportingness the theory of the 
stymie may‘be held to contain. If you wish to keep 
the stymie, you can do so in this way without in any 
degree detracting from the sporting character of the 
game. 


A Plea for the Little 


Demon 
BY WILLIAM INGLIS 


l is indeed a thankless task to say a good word for 
| the stymie, the hideous little demon of the putting- 

green who mocks us at the moment victory seems 
secure and causes more inward and silent profanity 
than any other feature of golf. Yet even the loathly 
stymie is entitled to his day in court. Let us look 
into his case, and try to do him justice, though we 
would all rather exterminate him first and take testi- 
mony afterward. 

Most of his friends claim that stymie’s position is 
secure because of vested rights; that he has been so 
long in the game that he is irremovable. Is this so? 
Stymie certainly has been in golf since the earliest 
ages, for the best derivation of the word that etymolo- 
gists have been able to discover is from an ancient 
Dutch phrase meaning to “stay me”—. e., to stop, 
let, or prevent me. And, of course, any incident of 
the game that has stood since its misty beginnings in 
Holland might well elaim vested rights by reason of its 
long and unchallenged existence. But would that claim 
prevail in the judgment of American golfers? Prob- 
ably not. 


They would relegate it to the rubbish-heap, 
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Stymie 


together with the old ball made out of a top-hat-full 
of feathers and other outworn elements of the game, 
once essential but now outgrown. No; we venerate 
nothing for mere age. If we retain the stymie in golf, 
it must stay because it-has real merit. Let us see. 

What is golf? A game of skill? Not altogether. A 
game of skill and chance, then? Yes; it is that—and 
something more. Golf really is a means for attaining 
poise of the soul. There’s exercise intil’t, and fresh 
air intil’t, and skill intil’t, and chance intil’t, to say 
nothing of the muckle deal o’ profanity intil’t; but, 
above all, the chief end of golf is to teach man to com- 
mand his soul. Would you abolish the stymie? How, 
then, as a matter of justice, fair play, and sport, could 
you do that without eliminating all the other elements 
of chance in the game? How deal with the man who 
pulls or slices a shot out of bounds, only to have it 
hit tree or rock and bound back to the fair green? 
There is no punishment for him now except words 
within. Or how deal with B when A has made a 
beautiful. drive that flies one scant degree too low 
and chugs dead against the wall of a bunker, while B 
has made a wretched, awkward, badly topped drive 
which nevertheless skims the distant daisies, hops the 
bunker wall, and scurries ahead to a perfect brassey 
lie fifty yards in advance of meritorious but unlucky 
A? These, and scores of other mischancy things that 
help the wicked and hurt the good, are valuable 
clements in the soul-discipline which is the real reason 
for golf. Moreover, the mashy shot, whereby one jumps 
a stymie, and tlie well-cut putt, whereby one runs 
around it, are among the prettiest and most satisfying 
strokes in the game. 

As for “ modifying” the stymie by allowing it to 
be used by the good player who is on the green in two 
and forbidding it to the duffer who has taken three or 
four to get there—whew! As a typical duffer, I re- 
spectfully ask Mr. Hicks, aren’t we badly off enough 
now without adding to our misfortunes? The rule he 
suggests would lead to so many disputes, batteries, and 
probably homicides, that golf would become more 
deadly than football and have to be abolished by law. 
No, no; let the stymie alone. He is a wretch and a 
villain, but he really belongs in the game, and we must 
keep him. Golf is not all science. Eliminate chance, 
and it becomes a severe pastime, like chess, rather 
than an entertaining game, like bridge. 





























Slow fire at a range of 200 
yards, all teams competing 























Sergeant C. M. King, of the Iowa State National 
Guard, champion rifle-shot of the United States 


























The target squad watching for hits ‘ Skirmish firing between State teams 

















The Iowa team waiting behind the firing-line 


SCENES IN THE NATIONAL SHOOTING CONTEST AT CAMP PERRY 


FORTY-TWO TEAMS REPRESENTING THE SERVICES AND THE STATES AND TERRITORIES COMPETED IN THE NATIONAL TEAM MATCH HELD AT CAMP PERRY, OIIO, 
RECENTLY. THE INFANTRY TEAM PROVED VICTORIOUS, WITH THE NAVY A CLOSE SECOND 
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N a local freight-house in an inland 
manufacturing city of thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants between forty and 
fifty freight-handlers had been em- 


ployed for a term running from 
twelve to thirteen years. The 
freight-house boss was of the old 


school. When he thought that he 
needed more help he made a fearful 
seared headquarters, and more help was 
The strong-armed gang reported at seven 





and 
given him. 
o'clock in the morning and then held a two-hour con- 
versazione, While the bookkeeping foree in the dingy 
office at the end of the freight-shed arranged the way- 


noise 


bills and the bills-of-lading for the day’s work.  Be- 
fore ten o'clock, if all went well, the freight-house gang 
was generally at work pushing its way through a 
seeming chaos of less-than-carload freight. 

After a time the old freight agent died and a new 
one came in his place, The new man had been on his 
job less than three months when he arranged a new 
schedule in that freight-house and dropped twenty-five 
men from its pay-roll. He summoned the bookkeeping 
force together and, announced that it would report at 
five o'clock in the morning instead of seven, and would 
leave two hours earlier each afternoon. The book- 
keeping foree demurred. Jt was not pleasant getting 
up before daybreak in the winter, and such a_ plan 
interfered with the social plans of one or two of the 
hookkeepers. But the new boss said, “ Try it.” 

And after they had tried it the way-bills and the 
hills-of-lading were ready at seven o’clock when the 
handlers reported for work, and the freight-house got 
to work upon the shriek of the roundhouse whistle. 
After that the pay-list was cut—you may be sure that 
a house-boss who could think out such a plan could 
weed out the shirkers and the idlers among his staff— 
and the consignees began to get their freight sooner 
than ever before in the history of that town. 

Eventually the freight-agent climbed the ladder to 
the superintendency of that division, and in his baili- 
wick came a_ railroad which had recently become 
assimilated to the parent system. The ordinary less- 
than-earload business was moved out of the freight- 
house of the smaller road and it was given over 
entirely to carriage and automobile shipments—the in- 
land city makes a specialty of manufacturing vehicles 
of every sort. The division superintendent went over 
to the carriage freight-house and saw that it took a 
dozen men to man it, although it was not more than a 
six-car stand. Carriage bodies and automobile bodies 
are both ‘heavy and awkward when crated, and the 
boss of that house was asking for more help. 

The superintendent went s‘raight from that freight- 
house to a local foundry, sat there for fifteen minutes 
with its draftsman, and evolved an overhead trolley 
irrangement very much the same as the big packing: 
houses use for handling heavy carcasses. A requisi- 
tion went through in haste, and now the carriage- 
house in that city is handled with two trained men. 
The scheme is fast becoming standard in the newer 
freight-houses, where platforms hung close to the 
floor and suspended from an overhead “ trolley arrange- 
ment” entirely supersede the brigades of hand-trucks 
formerly in use. 

That is the point of it. There must be dozens of 
other cities of thirty thousand population, of sixty 
thousand, of ninety, of one or two or three, of five 
hundred thousand, where a little such method would 
produce similar results. In that first house a saving 
of about three hundred and fifty dollars a week was 
made when the young freight-agent brought some sys- 
tem into the dusty place. A dozen such savings would 
show quite a result on the railroad’s balance sheet. 


Alone in the fifties Herman Haupt, a brigadier- 
general. of the United States army and _ brevetted 


major-general, devised the wonderful organization 
scheme of the Pennsylvania system which is still in 
use to-day on that and other roads. Before General 
Haupt there was no real organization among the 
great railroads. Haupt’s plan brought system for 
fifty years to a great business that needed it. But 
railroad terminals and railroad equipment of fifty 
years ago have long been obsolete, and so, within 
recent years, the larger railroads have found their 
organization schemes to be behind the times. The 
growing complexity of their work, the intricacy of 
their relations with the various city, State, and na- 
ticnal governing boards, the constant tendency to en- 
large and consolidate these, have all proved fearful 

















An office-boy staggers toward you with 
enough manuscript to make a novel 


taxes upon the Haupt plan. The business of conduct- 
ing the railroad has become enmeshed in miles of red 
tape. 

Go back into the sixties again. Men in the North 
were beginning to hear that the Confederate army had 
something different, something better in its organiza- 
tion than the Union army, So, after the war had 
become history, there were far-sighted Northerners 
who wanted to bring that organization into the United 
States army. Von Moltke picked up the idea and in- 
corporated it in the army of modern Germany. It 
helped win the great Franco-Prussian War, and, when 
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WHAT THE “STAFF” SYSTEM MEANS 
AND WHAT IT IS ACCOMPLISHING 


By Edward Hungerford 
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the other nations of Europe began to examine it, it 
received a name. Military men called it the “ staff 
idea,” and when it was explained it was known that 
officers who handled men were known as “line offi- 
cers,” and those who handled things as “ staff offi- 
cers.”” In other words, men could be lifted away from 
their commands and their small environments up to a 
point where they could have perspective, where they 
could handle men, regiments, small arms, heavy 
ordnance on a large seale. That is the rough theory 
of “staff” which was picked up and adapted to its 
use by the United States army at about the time of 
the Spanish-American War. 

A young man, Major Charles Hine, who had seen 
the operation of modern “ staff” in the regular army, 
cecided that it would be a good thing for the great 
railroad systems of the country. Hine knew railroads. 
In order that he might know them thoroughly, he one 
day packed his uniforms and his saddle away in his 
trunk, and went quietly out and got a job as brake- 
man on a freight train. He did not stay on the car- 
roofs very long; he has served in about every con- 
ceivable post in railroad divisional organization, and 
he has had a good chance to study the weaknesses of 
those very organizations. 

“We have got to eliminate government by chief 


clerks,” said Major Hine at the very beginning. “ We 
are growing teo rapidly for the men higher up. We 


are forced to delegate official authority to clerks and 
foremen, and then we build up an autoeracy around 
some person of official rank.” 

The condition necessitates the chief clerk’s signing 
the name of his superior to heads of departments 
lower down, which heads are receiving higher salaries, 
and who are presumably of wider experience. This is 
done in the name of routine business. Still, almost 
every railroad officer will tell you that “my chief 
clerk handles only routine business and never as- 
sumes too much authority.” 

Major Hine has said that the bigness of things on 
the Harriman lines, the breadth of the policies of Na- 
poleon Harriman and Von Moltke Julius Kruttschnitt, 
the vice-president in the change of the operation of 
that far-reaching group of railroads, strengthened his 
nerve to advocate radical departure from preconceived 
notions of railway organization. Kruttschnitt decided 
to let Major Hine begin on the Harriman lines with 
the reorganization of the divisions. He declined to 
order any changes, but placed the burden of mission- 
ary work on the shoulders of his apecia] representa- 
tive. 

There are not a dozen letters bearing on this 
subject in Kruttschnitt’s office. The work was done 
by personal contract, which in two years involved over 
one hundred thousand miles of travel by Hine. And 
yet, notwithstanding the splendid spirit of the offi- 
cers of the Harriman lines, little would have been 
accomplished without the tactful support of Krutt- 
schnitt, the man whose brilliant abilities are unques- 
tioned in the railway world. 

Most of the divisions of the Harriman lines had an 
assistant superintendent, engaged mainly in outside 
duties, with an office near the superintendent’s pre- 
sided over by a chief clerk. The superintendent and 
the assistant superintendent had each his own chief 
clerk, who consumed reams of paper annually in 
intercommunications over his superior’s signature, 
The new system provides, as a first step, that, if the 
division has no assistant superintendent, one shall be 
appointed. The next step is to order the assistant 
superintendent to remain at headquarters in charge of 
the office, this being in effect, but not in name, the 
chief-of-staff idea so successfully applied by the Ger: 
mans through Von Moltke. When necessary, an addi- 
tional train-master is appointed for the previous out: 
side duties of the assistant superintendent. : 

Next, the division shop ia raided, the division mas 



















ter mechanic and the traveling engineer (road foreman 
of engines) are moved bodily to the same building 
with the division superintendent, where are usually 
already located the division engineer, the trainmaster, 
aud the chief despatcher. The old theory has been 
that the master mechanic should be at his shop to 
supervise the shop force. The new conception is that 
the master mechanic’ has passed the stage of a shop 
foreman; that, located at one shop, he unconsciously 
comes to underestimate the importance of round- 
houses and car-repair plants at outlying points on 
the division. He is brought to division headquarters 
to get the atmosphere of transportation, and to realize 
that the shop is incidental to the railroad, not the 
railroad to the shop. 

The official family now being gathered under the 
parental roof, each is politely requested to deposit the 
official shooting-iron, the typewriter, in one arsenal, 
from which all shooting will be done in the future. 
The office files are consolidated in one office of record. 
This idea is borrowed from the courts of justice, 
where one clerk of the court, with as many deputies 
as necessary, records all transactions regardless of the 
number of judges and other officers, 

You must have worked in a railroad office to appre- 
ciate the fearful condition of official files in this year 
of grace nineteen hundred and eleven. You ask for 


the file on that culvert at Jones’s farm on the 
Martinsburgh branch, and an_ anemic _ office-boy 


staggers toward you with enough manuscript to be the 
making of a novel. There are the contract arrange- 
ments and the correspondence with the J. B. & G. con- 
cerning the union station privileges that are enjoyed 
with it at Blissville; why, there was a whole chapter 
given over to that episode of July three summers ago, 
when the leaders had to be renewed on that magnifi- 
cent structure, and its roof reshingled. Here is the 
contract for handling milk on a_ single side-line 
division—and the accompanying symposium of thought 
from chief clerks and minor officers in the form of 
miscellaneous, and entirely useless, correspondence. 
This is the agreement with the bridge-builders’ union 
—four inches thick. No wonder the shelves of the 
record-room sag, and that the clerks are hollow-eyed. 
Tons of unprotected paper have been scrawled upon, 
perfect rivers of helpless black ink have done the 
work—and all for what? 

The heaviest file in the office of the Harriman sys- 
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The freight-house got to work upon 
the shriek of the roundhouse whistle 


tem to-day-is half an inch in thickness, and there is 
no one to deny that the property is being run at a 
high state of efliciency. As the result of a single 
record system at one division headquarters, the as- 
tounding saving has been made to that group of rail- 
roads of five hundred thousand letters a year, and it 
now goes without saying that they were unnecessary 


letters. In a year or two that figure will cross the 
million mark—and you must take second breath to 


imagine the time and thought that go into the making 
of a million letters in a twelvemonth. The material 
saving in the stationery is considerable, although 
trifling in the operation of a system that spends about 
$225,000,000 a year; but the logical claim is made 
that the five hundred thousand letters eliminated re- 
tarded rather than helped administration. 

After a year and a half of what the local officers 
valled trial—for Mr. Kruttschnitt and Major Hine 
have always regarded that period as demonstration 
rather than as experiment—the system was broadened. 
It was applied to some of the higher units. For nearly 
a year the general offices at Omaha have had five as- 
sistant general managers. In other days there were a 
general superintendent, a superintendent of motive 
power, a chie* engineer, a superintendent of trans 
portation, and an assistant to the general manager. 
The new million-dollar general office building of the 
Union Pacific at Omaha will have its office space ar- 
ranged according to the new conception. 

What is good at the east end of a railroad is 
generally as good at the west end, and so the plan 
working handily in general offices at Omaha has been 
transplanted to the general oflices of another Harri- 
man road—the newly combined Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company at Portland, Oregon, 
and at Seattle, Washington. Other general headquar- 
ters of the Harriman roads are only awaiting the con- 
struction of new and modern office buildings before 
they will be asked to fall in line with the plan. Other 
railroads have been watching the reorganization plan 
upon the Harriman system with critical eyes, and can 
find nothing but success in its workings. It is paving 
its own way, and shouldering itself abreast of a rail- 
road generation that figures not in lines of from five 
hundred to a thousand miles each, but giant systems 
of grouped lines that may easily stretch their steel 
cobwebs for fifteen thousand miles, over whole sover- 
eign States, from ocean to ocean, 








N Monday last began a six days’ celebration 
O in Cincinnati to commemorate the completion 

recently of the new Fernbank dam across the 
Ohio River, which gives Cincinnati a permanent 
waterway nine feet in depth. 

This remarkable new structure, whose extent is 
well portrayed in the accompanying photograph, is 
the largest concrete dam in the world. Its opening 
marked the’ completion of more than six years’ hard 
work and the successful achievement of one of the 


Inland Port of Cincinnati 


most difficult engineering feats that the government 
has ever undertaken in dam construction. 

The big structure marks the completion of another 
step taken by the government to canalize the Ohio 
River from Pittsburg to Cairo, a distance of more 
than a thousand miles, and makes the stream navi- 
gable throughout the year. When other dams now 
under construction in the Ohio River have been com- 
pleted the entire stream will have a permanent depth 
ct not less than nine feet. Pittsburg and its vicinity 


already have a nine-foot depth of water-front. All 
the dams necessary for the carrying out of the 


plan to canalize the Ohio River for its entire length 
have been planned, and most of them have reached 
the stage of active construction, As fast as the 
money for building them becomes available they are 
to be undertaken. Six have already been completed. 
When all have been built the nine-foot stage will 
exist along practically the entire length of the Ohio, 
converting many towns into inland water-ports. 


























The Fernbank dam, showing the difference in the river above and below 
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Locking a steamer through the dam from a higher to a lower 


stage 
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ITH what joy 
we would 
have studied 


our Greek, in bygone 
days, if “ flogging 
Orbilius” had but 
given us Lucian’s 
Dialogues of the Gods 
instead of prosily 
boastful Xenophon or 
long-winded Demos- 
thenes! Irreverent he 
is, no doubt, this Seoffer on Mount Olympus, but how 
deliciously funny. Caystie at times, too, as, for ex- 
ample, in the seene where Hermes and Hephaestus are 
sent to crucify Prometheus on the cliff of Caucasus for 


stealing divine fire and creating men. 

“This,” says Hermes, “is the Caucasus, to which it 
is our painful duty to nail our companion. We have 
now to select a suitable crag, free from snow, on 
which the chains will have a good hold, and the 


in all publicity.” 

“ True,” replies Hephestus. ‘It will not do to fix 
him too low down, or these men he has created might 
come to their maker’s assistance; nor at the top, where 
he would be invisible from the earth. What do you 
say to a middle course? Let him hang over this preci- 


prisoner will hang 


pice, with his arms stretched across from crag to 
crag.” 


“The very thing,” rejoins Hermes. “ Steep rocks, 
slightly overhanging, inaccessible on every side; no 
foothold but a mere ledge, with scarcely room for the 
tips of one’s toes; altogether a sweet spot for a cruci- 
fixion. Now, Prometheus, come and be nailed up; 
there is no time to lose.” 

Prometheus here raises his voice in protestation. 
“Nay, hear me; Hephestus! Hermes! I suffer in- 
justice: have compassion on my woes!” 

“In other words.” breaks in Hermes, “ disobey 
orders, and promptly be gibbeted in your stead! Do 
you suppose there is no room on the Caucasus to peg 
out a couple of us? Come, your right hand! Clamp it 
down, Hephwstus, and in with the nails; bring down 
the hammer with a will. Now the left; make sure 
work of that, too. So! The eagle will shortly be here 
lo trim your liver!” 

Having nailed up the great benefactor, however, 
they agree to listen to his plea on his own behalf, 
while they are waiting for Zeus’s eagle to arrive. Pro- 
metheus pleads. He declares that the craft he was 
guilty of, in deceiving 
Zeus, was but an 
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cent, ‘givers of good’; they should be above all 
envy. Had I taken away fire altogether, and left not 
a spark behind, it would have been no great loss. You 
have no use for it. You are never cold; you need no 
artificial light; nor is ambrosia improved by boiling.” 

Equally humorous, and with less of a sting in it, is 
the talk between Zeus and Eros, or, as the Latins 
would have said, Jove and Cupid. Zeus is getting 
ready to administer a well-earned spanking to the 
little Love-god with the quiver, and Eros pleads: 

“You might let me off, Zeus! I suppese it was 
rather too bad of me; but there! I am but a child, a 
wayward child.” 

Zeus replies, with indignation: “A child, and born 
before Iapetus was ever thought of? You bad old 
man! Just because you have no beard, and no white 
hairs, are you going to pass yourself off for a child?” 

“ Well,” retorts the little Love-god, “and what such 
mighty harm has the old man ever done you that you 
should talk of chains?” 

“Ask your own guilty conscience,” replies mighty 
Zeus. “ The pranks you have played me! Satyr, bull, 
swan, eagle, shower of gold—I have been everything 
in my time; and I have you to thank for, it. You 
never by any chance make the women in fove with 
me; no one is ever smitten with my charms, that I 
have noticed. No, there must be magic in it always; 
I must be kept well out of sight. They like the bull 
or the swan well enough, but once let them set eyes 
on me and they are frightened out of their lives.” 

“ Of course,” says Eros. “They are but mortals; 
the sight of Zeus is too much for them. Now, shall I 
tell you the way to win hearts? Keep that exgis of 
yours quiet, and leave your thunderbolt at home; 
make yourself as smart as you can; curl your hair 
and tie it up with a bit of a ribbon, get a purple cloak 
and gold-bespangled shoes, and march forth to the 
music of flute and drum; and see if you don’t get a 
finer following than Dionysus, for all his Maenads.” 

* Pooh!” says the Father of Gods and Men. “I'll 
win no hearts on such terms.” 

“Oh, in that case,” pertly replies Eros, ‘‘ don’t fall 
in love. Nothing could be simpler.” 

“IT dare say,” answers mighty Zeus; “but I like 
being in love, only I don’t like all this fuss. Now 
mind; if I let you off it is on this understanding.” 

So, unfortunately for fallen humanity, Cupid was 
neither muzzled nor chained up; he was not even 
well spanked. 

Very amusing is the conversation about new-born 




























He has hardly found his 


infant? 
legs yet; he is not out of his baby linen.” 

*“ Ah, you will find out, Hephestus, if he gets within 
reach of you.” 

“He has been,” answers overconfident Hephestus. 


“Never! That 


“ Well,” queries Apollo, “all your tools safe? None 
missing ?” 

“Of course not.” . 

**T advise you to make sure.” 

“Zeus!” cries Hephestus; “where are my _ pin- 
cers 2” 


“Ah!” replies Apollo, with a golden smile; “ you 
will find them among the baby linen.” 

And so it was. Which is why, among other reasons, 
Hermes or Mercury was made the god of thieves and 
other light-fingered gentry. X 

Would that I had space to reproduce the sovereign 
comedy of Lucian’s Dialogue of the Judgment of 
aris, When the three lovely goddesses came to the 
Phrygian shepherd to decide which of them was 
entitled to the beauty prize of the golden apple. Lucian 
boldly suggests that the decision in favor of Aphrodite 
was a matter not of superior beauty, but of superior 
graft; Athene, after- 
ward patroness of 
Athenes and the <Ac- 





after-dinner jest. 
while the making of 
men was sheer benefit. 
For, while there were 
no mortals, the im- 
mortals only half en- 
joved their royal 
state, having no 
wretches to compare 
with their own happy 
lot; nor had they any 
one to build them 
temples or altars, or 
to till the rude, in- 
hospitable earth. 
* But.” he continues, 
“vou will complain 
that we have so much 
trouble looking after 
them. At that rate, a 
shepherd ought — to 
object to the posses- 
sion of a flock. Be- 
sides, a certain show 
of occupation is rather 
gratifying than other- 
Wise; the —responsi- 
bility is not unwel- 
come—-it helps to pass 
the time. What 
should we do if we 
had not mankind to 
think of? There 
would be nothing to 
live for; we should 
sit about drinking 
nectar and gorging 
ourselves with  am- 
brosia,. But what 
fairly takes my breath 








ropolis, a kind of 
Grecian Walkiire, 
promises that, if the 
prize goes to her, she 


will make Paris a 
mighty warrior and 
conqueror; Hera 
promises him the lord- 
ship of Asia; but 
never - dying, artful 


Aphrodite, as Poetess 
Sappho ealls_ her, 
speaks thus: 

“Here I am; take 
your time, and ex- 
amine carefully; let 
nothing escape your 
vigilance. And I have 
something else to say 
to you, handsome 
Paes Yes, you 
handsome boy, I have 
long had an eye on 
you; I think you 
must be the hand- 
somest young fellow 
in all Phrygia. But 
it is such a pity that 
you don’t leave those 
rocks and ‘crags and 
live in a town; you 
will lose all your 
beauty in this desert. 
What have you to do 
with mountains? 
What satisfaction can 
your beauty give to a 








away is your assur- 
ance in finding fault 


with my women in 
particular, when all 
the time you are in 


love with them; our bulls and satyrs and swans are 
never tired of making descents upon the earth; women, 
they find, are good enough to be made mothers of 
gods! And now, with your permission, IT will ap- 
proach the subject of that stolen fire of which we hear 
so much. I have a question to ask, which I beg you 
will answer frankly. Has there been one spark less 


fire in heaven since men shared it with us? Of 
course not. It is the nature of fire that it does not 
become less by being imparted to others. <A fire is 


not put out by kindling another from it. No, this is 
sheer envy; you cannot bear that men should have a 
share of this necessary, though you have suffered no 
harm thereby. For shame! Gods should be benefi- 


“Would you have a tyrant come hither stripped?” 


Hermes, whom the Romans called Mercury, which 
takes place between Hephaestus and Apollo. 

“Have you seen Maia’s baby, Apollo?” asks He- 
phestus; “such a pretty little thing, with a smile 
for everybody; you can see it is going to be a 
treasure,” 

“That baby a treasure?” retorts Apollo; ‘ well, in 
mischief, Iapetus is young beside it.” 

“Why,” asks Hephestus, “what harm can it 
only just born?” 

“Ask Poseidon,’ replies Apollo; “it stole his 
trident. Ask Ares; he was surprised to find his 
sword gone out of the-~scabbard. Not to mention 
myself disarmed of bow and arrows.” 
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do, 


lot of cows? You 
ought to have been 
married long ago; 
not to any of these 
dowdy women _here- 
about, but to some 
Greek girl; an Ar- 


give, perhaps, or a Corinthian, or a Spartan; Helen, 
now, is a Spartan, and such a pretty girl—quite as 
pretty as I am—and so susceptible! Why, if she once 
caught sight of you she would give up everything, I 
am sure, to go with you, and a most devoted wife she 
would be. 

But you have heard of Helen, of course? Such a 
lithe, graceful figure; and only think, she is so 
much admired that there was a war-because Theseus 
ran away with her; and she was a mere child 
then, and so forth, and so on, till Paris was_be- 
guiled and fell, as what man would not if the goddess 
of beauty called him handsome? So Aphrodite got: 
the golden apple of discord, Paris got Argive Helen, 
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and the avenging 
Greeks burned Troy 
about old Priam’s ears. 

As funny as the 
Dialogues of the Gods, 
and even more caus- 
tic, are the Dialogues 
of the Dead, which 
are the model for all 
later comic treatment 
of hell. 

The best of these, 
perhaps, is that in 
which Hermes and 
Charon and_ various 
shades take part, 
Charon beginning 
thus: 

“Tl tell you how 
things stand. Our 
craft, as you see, is 
small and leaky and 
three parts rotten; a 
single lurch and she 
will capsize without 
more ado. And _ here 
are all you passengers, 
each with his lug- 
gage. If you come on 














board like that I am 
afraid you may have 
cause to repent it, 
especially those who 
have not learned to 
swim.” 

—": asks Hermes, “ how are we to make a trip 
of it?” 

“Tl tell you,” optimistically replies the boatman 
of the dead. “They must leave all this nonsense be- 
hind them on shore, and come aboard in their skins. 
As it is, there will be no room to spare. And in 
future, Hermes, mind you admit no one till he has 
cleared himself of encumbrances, as I say, Stand by 


“You bad old man!’’ 


the gangway and keep an eye on them, and make 
them strip before you let them pass.” 

“Very well,” agrees Hermes. ‘ Well, Number One, 
who are you?” 

“ Menippus, the Cynic. 
staff; overboard with them. 
bring my cloak.” 

“Pass on, Menippus; you’re a good fellow; you 


Here are my wallet and 
I had the sense not to 


shall have the seat of honor, up by the piiot, where 
you can see every one. Here is a handsome person; 
who is he?” 

*Charmoleos of Megara; the _ irresistible, 
kiss was worth a thousand pounds,” answers Charon. 

“That beauty must come off,” Hermes insists, “ lips, 
kisses, all; the flowing locks, the blushing cheeks, the 
skin entire. That’s right. Now we're in better trim; 
you may pass on. And who is the stunning gentleman 
in the purple and diadem?” 

“T am Lampichus, tyrant of Gela,” 
haughty shade. 

“And what is all this splendor doing here, Lam- 
pichus?” asks Hermes. 


whose 


replies the 


“How!” angrily retorts Lampichus; “would you 
have a tyrant come hither stripped?” 
“A tyrant!” sarcastically answers Hermes; “ that 


would be too much to expect. But with a spook, we 
must insist. Off with these things.” 

“There, then,” resignedly replies the dead tyrant; 
“away goes my wealth.” 

* Pomp must go, too,” 
“and pride, we shall be overfreighted else.’ 

“ At least let me keep my diadem and robes,” begs 
the tyrant. 

“No, no; off they come!” 

“ Well?” asks Lampichus. 
for yourself.” 

“There is something more yet,’ sternly answers 
Hermes; “cruelty, folly, insolence, hatred.” 

“ There, then,” answers the unhappy tyrant; “ now I 
am stripped bare. .. .” 

This, indeed, is satire rather than comedy; and 
satire in which we can see foreshadowed scenes like 
the grave-diggers in “ Hamlet,” or the door-keeper in 
** Macbeth.” 

But in general Lucian mocks most good naturedly 
at the gods of great Olympus, turning them into fun 
and genial ridicule. Yet all this has a graver side; 
for we can well see that this graceful, witty under- 
mining of the old religion appreciably helped to clear 
the way for the new, which was even then struggling 
for a foothold in the Roman world. 


answers Hermes, remorseless ; 


, 


“That is all, as you see 
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Opportunity in Europe 


By Godfrey L. Carden 


Captain, U. S. Revenue Cutter Service, and late Special Agent, Department of Commerce and Labor 


QHOR a period of nearly eighteen 
YR months, during a recent period, it 
) was the writer’s province to visit 
and report upon. the _ leading 
4 machinery establishments of the Old 
AN) 4) World. This work was performed, 
SN under official assignment, for the 
Bureau of Manufactures, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. The 
object of the service was to ascertain in what respects, 
if any, American manufacturers of machinery were 
being excelled abroad—in other words, to determine 
whether our countrymen were holding their own in 
competition with the best work being turned out in 
Europe to-day, and to report further on the existence 
of available markets. , 

For a number of years the Congress of the United 
States has made an annual appropriation for the 
purpose of enabling the Bureau of Manufactures to 
obtain late and reliable information regarding foreign 
markets available to manufacturers. of the United 
States, and the importance of this work is fully at- 
tested by the ever-increasing demand on the bureau 
for issues of the daily reports. 

The writer’s instructions directed him to make in- 
vestigations on general machinery topics and, in par- 
ticular, inquiries relative to machine tools or ma- 
chinery for making machinery. The investigations 
which followed involved visits to manufacturing works 
in all the principal countries of Europe and interviews 
with men prominent in commercial affairs. The re- 
ports in detail are subjects of record inthe Bureau 
of Manufactures. 

Europe to-day is a vast workshop, and there are 
sections of western Europe which rival in activity 
the busiest centers in the United States. The impor- 
tant difference between manufacturing work abroad 
and at home lies in the ability of the American manu- 
facturer to specialize. Under existing fiscal conditions 
our manufacturers have enjoyed the benefits of an 
enormous territory in which foreign competition has 
been practically eliminated. The result has been that 
many of them have been able to specialize; in other 
words, to confine their efforts to the manufacture of 
a very limited numberof designs of special machinery; 
and in some instances American manufacturers have 
centered their efforts, as in the case of machine tools, 
on one design only, and have further restricted these 
efforts to even one size of a particular design. 

Under such conditions, it has been possible for  in- 
dividual works to concentrate energy on the develop- 
ment of a special type of machine or machinery, and 
it is not to be wondered at that the superlative, seem- 
ingly, has been attained in some instances in the 
building of special machines. As the antithesis there 
is a prominent French machinery-house which under- 
takes to build one hundred and fifty-two different de- 
signs of machinery for making machinery. The head 
of this establishment declared to the writer that the 
reason for handling so many machines was because 
of the limited territory available, adding that perhaps 
he, too, could specialize as do the Americans if his 
own country was practically restricted to French 
manufacturers. As in the case of this French house, 
so it is in general throughout Europe. Manufacturing 





works must expand their lines of output in order to - 


be assured of sufficient business to keep the shops 
going. All this means the maintaining of great 
quantities of patterns -and with the certainty of 


periods of idleness for much of this equipment. Here 
at once arises an increase in cost of manufacture, In 
other words, specializing, when accompanied by good 
executive control, generally means production at mini- 
mum cost and rapid building; and the firm which is 
not specializing may generally be classed:as a follower. 

The enormous demand in the United States during 
the past few years has afforded little opportunity to 
the great body of American manufacturers to con- 
sider markets beyond our own shores. The problem 
with most of them has been to meet the home demand. 
It is only when business depressions, such as that of 
1908, come that the foreign market is regarded with 


seriousness. While this statement is true in general, 
there are instances of American firms which have 
built up important connections in Europe. Experi- 


ence has shown in the case of several of these houses 
that the business derived from foreign sources is suf- 
ficient, during periods of slackness in the United 
States, to assure keeping the works running, and, 
what is still more important, it has made possible 
the holding intact of the shop organizations. With 
the resumption of good times at home several of these 
works have been in position to take full advantage of 
the market immediately. 

We excel the foreigner, whenever we do excel him, 
by reason of superior technical knowledge. This is the 
crux of the whole situation, and almost invariably 
where firms are specializing there will be found a 
corresponding superiority in technique. Broadly 
speaking, American machine tools and various forms 
of machinery for making machinery lead the world, 
and in no other line of manufacturing is there more 
evidence in America to-day of specializing. 

There was a recent gathering of commercial men 
at St. Etienne, France, comprising representatives of 
manufacturing works of the principal countries of the 
world, St, Etienne is in the very center of industrial 
France, and the congress was for the purpose of bring- 
ing the heads of foreign works and the leaders of 
French industry into closer connection, Nearly four 
hundred and fifty gentlemen, I am informed, were 
present, and every manufacturing country was repre- 
sented but one—there was not one American in at- 
tendance. In that central district of France there is 
an immense amount of industrial activity; and in 
June, 1908, during a period when many American shops 
were idle, there were numerous works in the St. 
Etienne-St. Chamond-Firminy district which were run- 
ning twenty-four hours a day, 

Italy, France, and Austria-Hungary are prominent 
markets for machinery, There is activity throughout 
the whole of western Europe, but the developments 
going ahead in the countries mentioned are particu- 
Jarly noticeable. Russia must not be overlooked; but 
Russia to-day offers more in the line of future possi- 
bilities than immediate opportunity. In northern 
Italy, France, Bohemia, and Hungary will be found 
the best available markets to-day for American 
machinery; that is to say, markets which are the most 
readily aecessible and where Americans will probably 
find a predilection in their favor. 

The enormous demand in Italy to-day for machinery 
of all descriptions is in consequence of the tremendous 
development now going forward in the north of Italy. 
There is probably no section in western Europe that 
has a greater future than the territory lying on the 
southern slopes of the Alps. Electric power in great 
quantities is available for the plain country in and 
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around Milan. The best engineers of both Italy and 
Switzerland are working in conjunction with the in- 
dustrial leaders of northern Italy, and it is fair to 
predict that the next ten years will see enormous 
strides in Italian industrial development. Italy pos- 
sesses her own iron-mines, a climate in the northern 
section wonderfully adapted for industrial enterprises, 
excellent transportation facilities, and a seaboard close 
at hand. 

The great manufacturing sections in northern Italy 
lie in or around Milan, Turin, and Genoa; there are 
also important manufacturing plants at Terni and else- 
where. The iron-mines are more to the southward. 
Milan and Turin may be regarded as the two most 
important manufacturing centers, but to appreciate 
the situation rightly one must consider the entire 
southern slope of the Alps as given over to industrial 
activity. Manufacturing plants dot this territory in 
all directions, and there is no line of work, especially 
the working-up of iron and steel, to which the Italian 
does not seem capable of turning. 

Hungary is rapidly developing into a manufacturing. 
country, and the locomotives turned out from the 
Budapest Locomotive Works are largely patterned on 
American lines. Some of the most notable electric 
work in Europe has had its origin in Budapest shops. 
In Hungary there is a decided pro-American senti- 
ment; the very word America appeals to the Hungarian 
mind, and the cordiality and hospitality accorded to 
visitors from the United States are proverbial. The 
manufacturing works of Hungary and Austria proper 
are independent of outside countries for raw material, 
and the steel produced at Resicza, Hungary, and 
Witkowitz, Moravia, is of exceptionally high grade. 
Bohemia includes manufacturing works covering al- 
most every line of industry, The building of the new 
Dreadnoughts for the Austro-Hungarian navy, together 
with their armaments and equipment, will be accom- 
plished wholly within the monarchy. 

The American representative who enters Austro- 
Hungarian territory can do so free from the prejudices 
that exist toward many Europeans. The question of 
the languages is always an important one, but it is 
the writer’s experience that a knowledge of English, 
Freneh, and German will suffice for this territory. 
Austria-Hungary comprises seventeen Crown lands in 
which twenty different languages are spoken in every- 
day life, There is probably no territory in Europe 
more unfamiliar to our manufacturers than this 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and, when one considers 
the multitude of languages spoken, this is not strange. 

The writer can cite instances in which Americans 
have been exceptionally successful in their dealings 
with foreign directors. I believe it is a mistake to 
send into new territory other than responsible men, 
and by that I mean men who have had some experi- 
ence beyond that of a purely shop character. At the 
same time, young men should be started in training 
for the work with the idea of taking hold of territory 
later on, Local talent should be utilized wherever 
deemed desirable, but always under American direction. 
The strictly American methods followed at home are 
not always adoptable in European countries, but this 
the new man will readily appreciate, and the average 
American can be depended upon to meet situations as 
they arise. The ordinary ethics of business life holds 
in Europe as well as in the United States, and energy, 
perseverance, and straightforward fair dealings will 
win out on the Continent as assuredly as at home. 
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WZAMRHE day had been an unusually op- 
See pressive one. It was one of those 
days of midsummer which remain 
in the memories of the dwellers of 
ythe East Side far into the middle 
of winter; a day that turns that 
treeless, grassless, humanity-teem- 
ing locality into an _ enormous 
radiator. 

The sun, which hung on the edge of the Western 
horizon like a shield of burnished copper, bade fair 
to equal, if not surpass, its cooking process of the 
day by a still more thorough browning on the morrow. 

The occupants of the tenement hives of horror had 
turned out en masse into the odorous, reeking street. 
The countless evidences of anti-race suicide rolled in the 
slippery gutters and flocked on the soft, greasy asphalt, 
finding a counterfeit enjoyment by ways and means 
which would be ignored by children of the country, 
while their pallid, panting, overworked, and under- 
done mothers crouched upon the steps leading to their 
respective ovens and exchanged the gossip of the 
day in half a dozen languages with their neighbors. 

Down the avenue, through this combination salad, 
sauntered Patrolman Mulrein, on the initial trip of 
his night tour. His night-stick dangled from one 
raw, red wrist, while he mopped his brilliant coun- 
tenance with a handkerchief of a somewhat lighter 
shade. 

In violation of the oppressive police regulations, 
his blouse, with celluloid collar pinned in the neck, 
flapped wide, exposing a broad expanse of ribbed un- 
derwear stretched tightly across a brawny chest. 

Officer Mulrein stood well in the estimation of 
the residents of “ The Avenue.” Small violation: of 
the law he winked at. The larger ones were settled 
out of court by the primitive means of physical might, 
aided by the night-stick. 

Family differences, of which there are many in 
this neighborhood, were argued before this  self-con- 
stituted judge and jury, and judgment doled out ac- 
cording to the merits of the case. 

Mulrein’s advent upon the post—which was _ reck- 
oned a hard one—four years before had been a san- 
guinary one, from which he had emerged bloody and 
battered, but victorious. The leader of “The Gang” 
had lost much prestige by this encounter, while Mul- 
rein had mounted steadily into popularity. 

The local pugilistie celebrities had, from time to 
time, been taught tricks of the squared circle by the 
patrolman, sans club, badge, and authority, which 
vastly increased their respect for law and order. 

By these strenuous and diplomatic measures Officer 
Mulrein had brought peace and harmony to an erst- 
while lawless and discordant locality. Which suffi- 
ciently explains his long retention on this beat. 

“ An’ how are ye, Mis’ Cullen?” to a short, stout 
woman seated upon an empty keg by the door of 
the family entrance to the saloon on the corner. 

“It’s been a fierce day fur th’ heat up-stairs,” gasped 
Mrs. Cullen, in response to the oflicer’s greeting. 

*“ Where’s th’ old man?” 

“In behind,” motioning with an inverted thumb, 
meanwhile industriously fanning herself with a 
greasy apron, 

“Tl be steppin’ in fur a bowl. I’m as gaspin’ as a 
bartender in a blast-furnace. Mind th’ street,” and 
Officer Mulrein vanished into the dusky interior. 

“ Hey, Mul, th’ round’s!” came in a loud, hoarse, 
feminine whisper from the side entrance. 

The zealous officer dropped his seoop of foaming 
lager and hastily made his exit by the front, where 
the roundsman came upon him an instant later idly 
twirling his club. 

They mechanically exchanged salutes, the rounds- 
man meanwhile casting suspicious glances at the 
child-like, innocent officer and the contiguous front 
door. 

“Button up yer coat, and wring th’ froth out o’ 
yer mustache, man. Ye look like a mad dog.” After 
which terse advice he stalked majestically up the 
street, disdaining to turn for a rearward inspection. 

“ He’s th’ divil for rules an’ regulations, that man,” 
mused Mulrein, as he watched his vanishing superior, 
and, with a sigh at the thought of the half-emptied 
scoop, he resumed his beat. 
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Four years of close communion with the mixed resi- 
dents of his field of labors had developed Officer Mul- 
rein into a very limited polyglot. Musical greetings 
from the Italian fruit and peanut venders as_ he 
helped himself, guttural salutations in German-Jew- 
ish and Yiddish-German, were responded to by the 
same password, “ Wee gates,” for Patrolman Mulrein, 
like many of higher education, classed all foreigners 
not familiar with “ English as she is spoke,” as “ th’ 
dommed Dutch.” 

Shedding the light of his countenance alike upon 
voters and floaters, the patrolman, after quelling sev- 
eral incipient combats among the rising generation, 
routing a youthful party of crap-shooters, and ad- 
monishing an overexuberant visitor as to the inad- 
visability of overturning ash-cans in the middle of 
the street, arrived at the limit of his beat. 

Mr. Schoenweiss sat outside his “ bier halle” cool- 
ing off in the gathering dusk of the evening. His 
well-nourished, thinly clad paunch reminded Mulrein, 
who seated himself upon the edge of the step, of a 
horse under a linen duster. 

“Warm day,” remarked the officer. 

“Yaw,” replied Mr. Schoenweiss; which seemed to 
be the proper signal, for a couple of foaming glass 
tanks of the size and shape of flower-pots made their 
appearance from underneath the screen door. 

The heated river breeze, bearing the odors of gas- 
houses, oil refineries, and garbage barges, trickled in, 
carrying thirst and lassitude upon its already over- 
burdened pinions. 

Mulrein wiped his mouth with the back of his hand 
and arose to his feet with an attempt at briskness. 

“ Where’s Jake?” 

“Down mit der dock, runnin’ der can,” replied the 
languid Mr. Schoenweiss. 

“T guess I’ll be takin’ a turn down, an’ see that 
they don’t be violatin’ anny o’ th’ rules o’ th’ dock 
departmint ”; and Mulrein sauntered down the silent 


street toward that haven of rest and refreshment. 












By Harry B. Allyn 





DRAWINGS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


“Ah ha! ye divils, I have ye now. What are ye 
doin’ wid th’ can.” 

The little group of citizens, or nearly-so’s, sprang 
to their feet in alarm that instantly subsided as the 
officer’s features became recognizable through the 
dusk. 

“Oh! it’s you, is it, you sneakin’ policeman,” said 
Casey, otherwise known as Truck, because he drove 
a dray. “Come out on th’ string-piece an’ take a 
erack at th’ pail. O’Rourke’s goin’ fur another in a 
minute.” 

Mulrein removed his coat and helmet and laid them 
carefully over the top of a snubbing-post. Having 
thus thrown off the responsibilities of office, he leaned 
back against a spile and made himself comfortable. 

O’Rourke : being despatched with the pail, Mulrein 
drew an ancient briar-pipe from his pocket, which he 
filled and lighted, with every evidence of supreme en- 
joyment. ° 

“Th’ roundsman has: just passed up, an’ Ill be 
havin’ a couple o’ hours before I take another trip 
over th’ beat,” he mused. ‘“ There’s nothin’ ever hap- 
pens along my route, anyway. Never a chance fur 
promotion, Here I’ve been trampin’ this neighborhood 
fur four years, an’ never got a mention in th’ papers 
yet. Nobody has any lives t’? save. No horses runs 
away, wid a heroic police officer bein’ scattered to 
bits, a hangin’ onto their bridles. No fires of any im- 
portance, wid pictures in th’ papers o’ me comin’ 
down th’ ladder wid a couple o’ kids under each arm, 
an’ hangin’ onto me life wid one tooth. Ye’ve not seen 
anything like that since I’ve been around here, have 
ye?” He addressed the group in general. 

“Nope,” said young Mr. Schoenweiss, ‘ they’s 
nothin’ interestiner than a. little fight er a funeral. 
It’s a dopy neighborhood all right.” 

The talk machinery ran dry and stopped for want 
of lubricant, and Mulrein and his friends sat silently 
puffing and viewing the gloomy waterway. 

Footsteps came hurriedly down the dock. The 
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patient waiters pricked up their ears at so unusual a 
sound upon such a sultry night, and Mulrein, under 
the impression that something might be coming his 
way at last, arose, knocked out the ashes from his 
pipe, and, figuratively speaking, began girding up 
his loins. 

He had donned his helmet, and was in the act of 
slipping on his coat when O’Rourke the faithful, pail 
in hand, slid into their midst. 

“Mul,” he whispered, hoarsely, 
has nailed ye fur sure this time. 


“th’ roundsman 
He’s comin’ down 


th’ dock. See! and he pointed toward the shore 
end. 
They saw. Down the long platform the unmistak- 


able outlines of a police officer were plainly discerni- 
ble against the dim light from the gas-lamp on the 
land. Like the hand of fate, he was slowly but 
surely closing down upon the luckless Mulrein. 

“Fur th’ love o’ Gawd!” muttered that. official, 
“what ‘Il I do? I’m caught off me beat, a drinkin’ 
beer wid a lot o’ young hoodlums; th’ dock is narrow, 
and I can’t slide by him, fur th’ son-of-a-gun is takin’ 
th’ middle of th’ walk. He’s got me dead to rights, 
wid th’ goods on. He’ll report me, an’ I'll be broke 
an’ drivin’ a horse-car be this time nex’ week. Away 
flies me good fourteen-hundred-dollar job, all on ac- 
count o’ me insashable appetite fur th’ can.” 

An idea struck him, struck him so forcibly that he 
gulped at the audacity of it. Clutching young Mr. 
Schoenweiss by the arm, he anxiously inquired, “ Can 
ye swim, Jake?” 

“Sure,” responded the slow-witted Jake. 

“Will ye help a man to hold down his good job, 
an’ earn th’ undyin’ gratitood of a married woman 
wid three young-uns?” 

“Sure thing.” 

“ Thin over into th’ water wid ye.” 

“Wait till I shake my duds.” 

“Not on yer life; the clothes is what’s goin’ t’ 
give th’ proper dramatic effect.” 

“T don’t want to go in in my clothes.” 

‘No more ye do, but ye’ll have to, er I’ll club th’ 
head off ye, an’ have yer dad up fur violatin’ th’ 
excise law as well. Here, O’Rourke, trow in th’ pail. 
No, impty it first”; and, suiting his actions to his 
words, Mulrein seized the pail and, after imbibing a 
‘long draught, dropped it silently over the side of 
the dock to a watery grave. 

“Here, Casey, take me watch, an’ be sure that ye 
give it back to-morrow night, an’ not before.” 

Shedding his coat, hat, and club, he hastily finished 
his instructions. 

“ An’ do ye fellows stand on th’ edge o’ the dock, an’ 
pay no attention t’ th’ bloody roundsman when he 
comes up, but be watchin’ th’ water; fur I’m supposed 
t? be savin’ a drowin’ boy. D’ye get me meanin’?” 

“Great, Mul, finest ever,” came from his admirers 
who were cast for the dock parts. 

“Now, overboard wid ye,” to Jake. 

“T don’t want to soak my clothes,” wailed the un- 
willing sacrifice upon the altar of friendship. 

“Never mind yer clothes; I'll buy ye a new suit 
every month fur a year,” promised the prodigal offi- 
cer. “ An’, Jake, ye might swallow a few gallons 0’ 
water, so that ye’d be sick t’ yer stomach when I drag 
ye out.” . 

“ Not on yer life. I kick at drinkin’ it. Th’ East 
River’s bad enough to waller in ’thout swillin’ my 
system full of it. I’m willin’ to play half-drowned, 
but I don’t make no cesspool o’ my insides fur no darn 
man. See?” 

They dropped quietly over the side of the dock, 
and, although hampered by their clothing and shoes, 
paddled out into the greasy river. When a span of 
twenty or thirty feet intervened between themselves 
and the dock they stopped and began treading 
water. 

“How’s she goin’, Mul,” whispered Casey, from the 
dock. 

“Fine, but damp.” 

The roundsman’s stealthy appearance upon the 
string-piece gave the shore actors their cue. They 
danced up and down on the edge of the dock, like 
‘Yaquis under the excitement of the corn-dance, offer- 
ing assistance and words of advice. 

“What’s th’ trouble?) Who’s in th’ water” demand- 
ed the unsuspecting cause of this tank-drama re- 
hearsal. ‘ Where’s Mulrein?” 
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“Out in th’ drink savin’ Jakey Schoenweiss from 
drownin’,” chorused the actors. 

Mulrein’s superior flashed his pocket-light out upon 
the troubled waters. 

“Do ye need any help, Mul?” he shouted. 

“No, gasped the voice of the gallant life-saver. 
“He wint down t’ th’ bottom sivin times, but I dove 
fur ’m an’ got ’m. He’s a turrible load. Trow us 


>” 


a line er somethin’. 


“It’s nothin’, murmured the modest patrolman; “ I 
seen my duty an’ I done it.” 

The following morning Officer Mulrein had the ex- 
quisite pleasure of feasting his eyes upon the carica- 
ture of his official face at the top of a column, head- 
ed “ Another hero in blue,” extolling his bravery of 
the night before. 

Ten days later, at the conclusion of the brief cere- 
mony which changed his title on the pay-roll from 

















“He wint down t’ th’ bottom sivin times, but I dove fur ’m an’ got ’m” 


With the assistance of the roundsman, Mulrein, with 
his apparently half-drowned burden, was hoisted to 
the dock, where, dripping and bed aggled, he received 
the warm and hearty congratulations of his erstwhile 
pursuer. 

“?Twas a brave act t’ go in after him in th’ dark 
wid yer clothes on, an’ ye’ll hear more of this at head- 
quarters,” said the roundsman. 


patrolman to roundsman, he was summoned before 
the Mayor, who pinned upon his manly breast the 
medal of the United States volunteer life-savers. 

In a confidential confab with Casey and O’Rourke 
thereafter Roundsman Mulrein remarked in an un- 
dertone: 

“If I’d only saved th’ can as well, I’m thinkin’ that 
th’ commissioner would ’a’ boosted me to captain.” 


























The havoc wrought by the waves on the sea wall 


Wreckage and flood in the upper residential section 
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if MESSER ALPE SCI DOLE IR EX BOT TICE. 


HER REFERENCE 
Petter ¢ had successfully measured up to all the 


other theoretical requirements of Mrs. Honey- 

moon, and that good little lady was on the point 
of engaging her as cook and general houseworker, when 
the thought of the woman’s references flashed across 
the young housekeeper’s mind. 

“] like your looks,” she said, “and everything you 
say about your abilities, Bridget, fits in with the exact 
requirements of Mr. Honeymoon and myself. The 
wages you ask seem reasonable, and we are perfectly 
willing to pay them, but of course I must have some- 
thing in the nature of a reference before finally de- 
ciding. I suppose you have something of the kind.” 

“Oh yis, mom,” replied the candidate, “ sure and Oi 
wuddn't tink of ashkin’ annybody to taak me witout 
me riferince.” 

She dove deep down into the pocket of her dress, 
and after considerable fumbling about therein managed 
to fish up a much-worn old envelop, from which she 
extracted a piece of paper. This she handed to Mrs. 
Honeymoon. 

“There ut is, mom,” she said, as she folded her 
hands in her lap and sat patiently awaiting its pe- 
rusal, 

With some difficulty Mrs. Honeymoon deciphered 
the slightly serawly epistle to whom it might concern, 
as follows: 

“This Is too sertify that bridget Mulcahey has 
served us The undersined as Cook and ginerill howse- 
worker for the last tree year, and We hav fownd her 
allways kind and obliging, sobber, onnest, and inn- 
dustrous. we chearfully recommend her to annybuddy 
wanting such a person around as she is. 

(Signed. ) nora Mulcahey. 
Anny muleaHey. 
pattsey muLcahey.” 


Mrs. Honeymoon coughed slightly as she finished 
reading this document. 

“Well,” she said, a trifle embarrassed, “ that cer- 
tainly is a good reference, but I—I don’t know who 
these people are who signed it—” 

“Oh, they’re ard roight,” smiled Mrs. Muleahey. 
“ They’re me own childer’, mom. Ut’s thim Oi do bin 
worrukin’ for ivver since we landed from th’ ould sod.” 


FIVE HOURS’ DIFFERENCE 

“How is that lazy son of Bildad’s getting along 
now that he’s gone to London?” asked Hicks. ** Show- 
ing any signs of a brace?” , 

“ T guess so,” returned Wattles. “ His father showed 
me a letter the other day, and the kid says he’s up 
every morning at six o'clock.” 

* London time or New York?” asked Hicks. 


PROBABLY 


“ T see old Dubbs has Jed a fourth wife to the altar,” 
said Wigglesworth. 

“Yes,” said Jimpsonberry. “ He ought to be able 
to rattle the old, old story off without even hesitating 
by this time.” 


THE OLD MAN’S VIEW 


“ WELL, George, did vou see my father?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” said George, ruefully. 

“What did he say?” she asked. 

“ He asked me if | was economical, and I told him 
ves, that I was still running my 1905 model Pump- 
hard, and he said that wasn’t economy, but contempt 
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FISHING 

RENT OF BOAT AT 50¢ AN HOUR............. $3.50 
DAMA WO MUAT 5c oo Sa ae Gac bea caw en dae 1.75 
IS RAW HURT cls Seis eed olee tase sioaews 4.00 
TIPS TO MEMBERS OF RELIEF EXPEDITION..... 4.50 
CAS HIRE RACK TO MOTEL... ...6. 6.565605. 2.75 
DOCTOR'S FEE FOR TREATING SEVERE COLD..... 15.00 

HEAD ONOPAES Sou oe. 5 ase Sebo e ee $31.50 
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NINE ISSUES A CHALLENGE 


of public opinion, And then he bowed me out.” said 
George. 


ACCOUNTED FOR 
“WERE you seasick crossing the ocean, Pat?” 
“Oi was turrible sick comin’ over, but nivver a 
qualm did Oi hov goin’ back.” 
“ Really? How do you account for that 
“Sure and Oi nivver wint back, yure Honor.” 


9”? 


A SINGULAR ERROR 


LittLe Johnnie had been reading the newspaper. 

“Pa,” he said, as he laid the paper aside, ‘‘ where is 
Dresden?” 

“ Dresden? Why Dresden is in Germany, my son,” 
said Mr. Knowitall. ‘* Why?” 

“Oh, nothin’,” said Johnnie, “only this paper must 
be edited by an iggeramius. He speaks of Dresden 
China. 


RARE PRESENCE OF MIND 

THE clergyman had just begun his prayer for rain. 

“O Lord!” he said, “send down from Heaven, we 
beseech thee—” 

Just then an aeroplane came crashing through the 
roof of the church. 

“*—-no further evidences for the immediate present 
of thy great bounty,” concluded the clergyman. 


UNSELFISH BINKS 
“Wuat I like about Binks is his unselfishness. For 
instance, he’d rather have his friend have a motor-car 
than have one himself,” said Wallabout. 
“ Yes,” said Cynicus. “It’s a great sight cheaper.” 


REVISING THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 


AT the request of King George the venerable Dean 
Hole has been revising the British national anthem in 
order to bring it just a little more up to date and in 
harmony with the modern spirit. The Dean has im- . 
proved it materially as far as he has gone by substi- 
tuting lines in the stanza reading ‘“‘ Confound their 
politics, Frustrate their knavish tricks,” so that the 
revised version reads beautifully as follows: 


O Lord our God arise, 
Seatter his enemies, 

Make wars to cease. 
Keep us from plague and dearth, 
Turn Thou our woes to mirth, 
And over all the earth 

Let there be peace. 

Certainly this is unexceptionable, but we think the 
Dean has not gone far enough, and to remedy his 
omissions we venture to suggest the following addi- 
tional lines, which we respectfully submit to the dis- 
tinguished consideration of His Majesty: 


Please cork ‘up Bernard Shaw, 
Keep us from saying “ Aw!” 
When we converse. 
Give English clothes some shape; 
Make Punch a funny pape; 
Show us how to escape 
A. Austin’s verse. 


In any future pinch 
Renew our ancient cinch 
On Yankee cash, 
May Uncle Sammy’s girls 
With their stocks, bonds, and pearls, 
Stil! help our dukes and earls 
To cut a dash. 


Other stanzas ad lib. suggest themselves, covering 
the present plight of the House of Lords, the dangers 
of Canadian reciprocity with the United States, and _ 
other prayerful considerations affecting the current 
needs of the Empire, but we prefer to hold them over 
for our special seventy-two page issue devoted to the 
question of the annexation of the British Empire to 
the American Republic. 


























have gone into a new business. It 
is a profitable business. The People 
made nearly $2,000 out of it on the 
evening of August 30th, when Mr. 
Matt Wells, the lightweight cham- 
pion of England, and Mr. * Knock- 
out ” Brown, of New York, punched 
other nimbly, fiercely, gaily 
during ten rounds, or periods of three minutes each, 
under the merciful rules established by the late Marquis 
of Queensberry. 

So, then, the People of the State of New York made 
money out of a common boxing match? Yes, the People 
made money out of the match; but it was far from 
common—indeed, it was a most uncommon exhibition 
of speed, skill, and stamina. And even after the ex- 
penses of administration have all been paid, there will 
still be a handsome profit in the People’s treasury. 
The gate receipts were some $40,000, and the State col- 
lected five per cent. of this as its share. x ; 

Let us take a calm and dispassionate survey of the 
incident, the first instance so far as I can recall in 
which a Commonwealth has taken, directly or indi- 
rectly, a sort of partnership interest in the game of 
boxing. The event is startling, indeed it is revolu- 
tionary in its nature, to a degree not dreamed of prob- 
ably by half a dozen men among the twelve thousand 
who saw the first big exhibition plus the hundreds of 
thousands who read about it. The startling thing is 
that the State of New York is the first government in 
the world to recognize by statute that boxing is a 
business, Hitherto the game has stood economically 
and socially on the same plane with play-acting as de- 
fined by a wealthy merchant when a young actor asked 
leave to marry the merchant’s daughter. 

“ Na-a-a,” said the merchant. ‘“ You are an actor. 
Listen: a boocher is a business, clothing is a business, 
a lawyer is a business, a doctor is a business; but an 
actor?—an actor is fol-de-rol-de-rido!” 

Economically considered, boxing was _ fol-de-rol-de- 
rido, and socially it was—and by many still is—be- 
lieved to be cruel, barbarous, and worse. There is no 
time or space available here to discuss the merits and 
demerits alleged for and against the pastime, inasmuch 
as this page is a mere fragment of history, not a place 
of argument. That the law of the land, which is in 
effect the result of the experience and the expression 
of the will of the people, frowned upon boxing as mere 
idle, useless, unproductive effort rather than suppressed 
ii as cruel, was the surprising fact I learned not many 
years ago from Mr. Justice John W. Goff, of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York. I asked 
him why the law and the people at large permitted 
and encouraged football, but prohibited boxing, which 
is not one-half so dangerous a game. 

“ Because,” he said “the status of boxing in the 
community is the same as that of prize-fighting—the 
sport attracts a great many turbulent and otherwise 
undesirable persons, and it is practised by men who do 
nothing else for a living; whereas footbali is a pastime 
and*a means of exercise for youths at college while 
they are preparing for the serious business of life, and 
the games are attended by law-abiding, peaceful people. 

“The ban upon the non-productive class that took 
part in prize-fights was a part of the ancient law of 
fngland long before James Figg first formulated the 
rules of the prize-ring. The law was that ‘all able 
idle men’ must be compelled to go to work in seme 
productive employment or be driven out of the ecunty 
by the sheriff. In the early days of that law the ‘ able 
idle men’ at whom it was chiefly aimed were jugglers, 
wrestlers, tumblers, actors, and glee-men or minstrels, 
who strolled about the country, living upon the people 
and producing nothing. When the late Queen Victoria 
knighted Henry Irving the people of the stage rejoiced 
not only at the tribute to the splendid artist, but be- 
cause in conferring the title the Crown recognized his 
vocation as legitimate. Let the boxers prove that they 
confer real benefits upon the community, and the law 
may exempt them, too, from its ancient ban upon ‘ able 
idle men,’ ” 





The State and the Boxing Business 


By William Inglis 


How, then, was the State of New York induced not 
only to permit boxing, but to take part in the game? 
Because in order to do the one thing it was necessary 
to do the other. The advocates of the sport persuaded 
the Legislature at its late session that boxing in itself 
is a clean, wholesome, and beneficial exercise, involving 
no danger of death or disablement when properly con- 
ducted; that public exhibitions of the sport stimulate 
among the beholders a tendency toward temperate 
living and faithful physical training—since without 
these no boxer can last long—and that the sport can be 
efficiently regulated and its objectionable features ex- 
cluded by rigorous supervision. So the Legislature 
enacted a statute, and Governor Dix signed it, and 
under its provisions responsible clubs may charge ad- 
mission fees for boxing exhibitions of not more than 
ten-rounds, upon condition that the clubs shall pay 
five per cent. of the gross admission fees to the State, 
shall allow only healthy men to box, shall prevent 
betting, and comply with other rules as to fair dealing. 
Te make sure that the law is obeyed, the sport is 
governed by the State Boxing Commission, made up 
of three experienced men appointed by the Governor— 
and, presto! boxing is a business, and the State of New 
York is its impresario. The president of the commis- 
sion is James E. Sullivan, a veteran amateur boxer 
and athlete, a successful publisher, who for years has 
been the leading spirit in the Amateur Athletie Union 
the voluntary association which for years has governed 
the amateur sports of the United States on track and 
field, as well as boxing, wrestling, ete. 

Here is a programme which, if realized, will estab- 
lish public boxing upon an ethical equality with base- 
ball, for example; that affords a form of entertain- 
ment which shall incite boys and young men to live 
decent lives, to struggle manfully against odds that 
may appear overwhelming, and to maintain, even in 
the hottest combat, the spirit not only of fair play 
but of fine and genial courtesy to the antagonist. 
Wonderful ideal! But the realization of it will be a 
task for mental and moral giants. Publie boxing was 
for a few years tolerated in New York State under 
the Horten law until a decade ago, when the Legis- 
lature repealed the law because of the great number 
of outrageous frauds practised by the boxing pro- 
moters. The public was swindled without limit by 
dishonest managers of boxers and of clubs. In order 
to gain thousands of dollars by betting on “sure 
things,” these men were guilty of many acts of 
treachery and deceit. It would disfigure any page to 
tell on it the things they did. Some of these men 
intend to participate in the sport under the new law. 
They are known, and they will be watched by the honest 
press. 

In their mad haste to get rich quickly they killed a 
fine sport years ago. Will the new law and the Boxing 
Commission smoke them out now? The situation pre- 
sents a mighty interesting problem. 

The streets around Madison Square Garden were 
blocked for hours before the first big exhibition under 
the new law. The club managers were surprised by 
the wild rush of men to see the eontest between Eng- 
land’s best lightweight and the rugged New York boy 
who had ripped and flailed many local men with his 
fists. There could be no doubt that the town was figit- 
mad, hungry to see a first-rate match. By five o’clock 
every seat in the vast Garden had been sold, and men 
were clamoring for mere admission tickets at a dollar 
apiece. By seven o’clock the management, still sur- 
prised but not overlooking the nimble dollar, had 
raised the price to three dollars. Soon it went to five 
collars and stayed there. The crowd protested, grew 
resentful, then angry, and tried to rush the doors. 
All the police reserves south of Long Acre Square were 
called from their warm cots and brought to the scene 
in clattering patrol wagons and snorting automobiles. 
They leaped among the rioters and yelled “Git back 
there!” and poked the ends of nightsticks in their 
midsts and tapped a pugnacious head here and there, 
and soon restored order. Madison Avenue and the two 
side streets were closed to wheeled traffic, and the 
oncoming crowds were formed in line for blocks. The 





rain rained like forty St. Swithin’s days, but the en- 
thusiasts came on in ever greater numbers. Ten 
thousand men got into the Garden, but at least five 
thousand more huddled near the doors for hours, soggy 
and patient in the flood, happy to catch any scrap of 
news about the battle. Oh, yes; there can be no pos- 
sible doubt whatever as to the popularity of the game. 

Within the Garden every cubic inch of air was earry- 
ing a twisty burden of tobacco smoke. The clusters 
of glowing bulbs that hang from the roof like grapes 
of Brobdingnag and the innumerable rows of electric 
lamps along the steel rafters twinkled through a roll 
ing fog of gray and blue. Large men in gray uniforms 
—the private police hired by the management—looked 
solemn and tried to keep order on the Garden floor. 
They might just as well have stood on their solemn 
heads. Indeed, some of them were placed in that un- 
dignified position by angry men whom they tried to 
shoo away from the ringside. Hot-headed fellows who 
had paid five dollars apiece for mere admission 
swarmed in through the flimsy railings of unpainted 
seantling and pressed elose to the raised platform 
upon which the boxers performed. The railings 
erackled and fell. The insurgents crowded past. the 
holders of ringside boxes, and blocked their view, and 
toppled over on the reporters at the edge of the plat 
form. From all sides of the ring came the sound of 
scuffling feet, of angry objurgations of the box-holders, 
of commands of gray-coats. and of defiant roars from 
the invaders. Suddenly, sporadically, on every hand 
arose upon the air the thudding of fists and the oeea- 
sional whack of a stick. My neek muscles are still a 
little sore from sudden twistings of the head here and 
there to see all the best blows. It was a lovely riot. 
No one seemed at all malicious. The insurgents, sur- 
charged with indignation because of the overcharge, 
simply made up their minds to have their rights. 
They had them, too, The last gray-coat was subdued. 
The great event of the evening was announced, 

Peter Prunty’s plaintive proclamation pierced the 
gray-blue air. The law against betting, he said, would 
he enforced, and any one eaught betting would be put 
out. There was a great roar of laughter at this, and 
through this torrent of sound one could hear defiant 
barks of “ Betcha fifty on K. O., Pete!” and * Hundred 
to sev’n’y fi’ Wells puts it on ‘im! [ wonder whether 
anybody was put out? In boxes near me the following 
little comedy was played again and agam: each of 
two men would hand two or three or a greater number 
of bills—many of them with yellow backs—to a third, 
and say earnestly to cach other: “ Leave it to Edgren?” 
“All right... Could that have been betting, leaving the 
payment of the stake to Mr. Edgren’s published opinion, 
since referee Charley White was forbidden by law to 
proclaim the winner?) Or perhaps it wasn’t betting at 
all, and every two gentlemen were appointing their 
friend their executor, to hold the money they were 
“leaving to Edgren.” Perhaps Mr. Edgren will pres- 
ently be embarrassed by receiving a marvelous num- 
ber of legacies. At all events, nobody was put out for 
betting, so far as I could learn. 

As for the contest between Wells and Brown, it was 
one of the swiftest and most fascinating I have ever 
seen in nearly a score of years. The English lad was 
older than the New York boy, with a longer reach and 
infinitely more skill. His footwork was superb, com- 
parable to the lightning dartings to and fro of a 
spider. He seemed to glide here and there by mere 
volition, for his feet appeared never to be raised an 
inch from the floor. He puzzled Brown by slipping or 
blocking nearly all his blows and jarred him from 
head to heels with*strokes exquisitely timed and 
driven in with great force. Yet at the end of the fray 
neither lad was one bit the worse for wear. 

It is not unlikely that the errors in management 
and handling of the crowd will be avoided hereafter. 
The only really unpleasant memory that remains is 
that of a primitive partisan behind me who yelled, in 
a rasping ecstasy: “ Now, Dave! That-ta boy!” mean- 
ing “ That’s the boy.” Such pests should be sup- 
pressed as their prototypes were suppressed in that 
other great sporting event, the trial in Wonderland. 

















THE END OF A MOTOR-BOAT RACE—NO SECOND IN SIGHT 


THE DIXIE IV. WINNING THE BRITISH INTERNATIONAL TROPHY FOR MOTOR BOATS ON HUNTINGTON BAY. 


SHE COVERED THE COURSE OF THIRTY NAUTICAL MILES 


IN 53 MINUTES 47 SECONDS, BUT MADE THIS DISTANCE IN 5] MINUTES 15 SECONDS ON THE PRECEDING DAY 
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Josef Israels 
An Appreciation 


BY CHARLES DE KAY 


HE last time I saw Josef Israels was 
Aduring the memorial year for Rem- 






brandt, when the Dutch artists readily 
| placed him at their head as the oldest 
IY and best-known painter of Holland. Am- 
»L, 5 Ka) sterdam and Leyden were naturally the 
cities where chief honors were accorded Rembrandt, 
and it was at Amsterdam that one came 
Israels, the recipient of more care and circumstance 
than any one outside the pale of royalty. 

This was the more noticeable because of the master’s 
proportions, which were almost those of a dwarf. 
Meissonier and Menzel (ennobled by the Kaiser), he 
who used to be called the Meissonier of Germany, were 
small men with large heads; but Israels was even less 
in height and bulk. A bright, chatty, alert little man, 
although at that time long past three-score and ten, 
he could recall the days of the Romanticists and tell 
about his masters Ary Scheffer and Paul Delaroche. 
In his middle life he saw the rise of the Barbison 
painters and contributed not a little to, one may even 
say that he inaugurated, the modern Duteh school 
which owes so much to them, 

Born in Groningen, Holland, in 1824, Josef Israels 
went first to Amsterdam to work under Kruseman, and 
later to Paris where Picot and Delaroche were more 
powerful to interest him than Ary Scheffer. He re- 
turned to Amsterdam in 1848. We of the present 
generation have little idea, when seeing an interior 
by Israels, full of mysterious shades and bathed in 
atmosphere, what his early pictures were like. They 
were hard in facture and often sentimental, well 
enough suited to collections which contained the well- 
washed and carefully combed sheep by Verboeckhoven, 
but they are unable to enlist the sympathy of the 
modern collector. Before he was forty a change came 
over the work of this alert and industrious man. On 
the one hand a study of Rembrandt showed him the 
advantage of melting outlines into a background 
which gave the illusion of depth, on the other the 
methods of the Barbison men, more particularly of 
J. F. Millet, opened his eyes to the difference between 
sentiment and sentimentality and caused him to look 
about him for subjects among the farmers and fisher- 
men of his native land. Genre pictures, almost always 
sad in subject, began to come from a brush which had 
learned sureness of touch in works no longer suited to 
the times. “ Alone in the World,” “ A Silent House,” 
“ Toilers of the Sea,” were typical of this change. De- 
spite their mournful stories there was nothing in them 
of the maudlin and unmanly; the very homeliness of 
the setting, the bleak, harsh surroundings of these 
scenes from the life of the people of Holland—though 
not without incidental picturesqueness—removed the 
pictures from sentimentality and cheap sentiment. In 
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“The Bashful Suitor ” 


FROM THE PAINTING IN THE 


1889 he won a gold medal at the Paris Universal, and 
took definitely his place at the head of Duteh art. 
The Maris Brothers, Blommers and Neuhuys in their 
different paths followed much the same current, and 
along with Mauve, Mesdag, Claijs, and others com- 
hined to form a school of painting which has worthily 
sustained the prestige of the Barbisonians, of Corot, 
Daubigny, and their comrades. At the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900 he won medals for several great canvases. 
He was one of the first, if not the first, painter of 
Jewish descent to reach the highest point in the esteem 
of his fellow artists as well as in the commercial 
world of art, which reckons men by the prices their 
works bring in the markets of the world. After having 
made many a shining mark in music and the drama, 
the Hebrews showed with Josef Israels that one of 
their race might seize and hold the first place in the 
art of painting. 

London was the first to give encouragement to 
Israels when in 1862 he exhibited “ The Cradle” 
and ‘“ Shipwrecked Mariner.” In 1870 he left Amster- 
dam, his home for a score of years, and thereafter 








METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 


resided in The. Hague until his death last month. 
Like Rembrandt he made much of etching, but he was 
also a finished master of water-color. One must not 
forget his Biblical and historical pictures, which found 
favor at the time when the influence of Paul Delaroche 
was still powerful. 

Those paintings by Israels which gave him fortune 
and fame are not characterized by dramatie vigor, but 
have a pathos which is none the less poignant because 
it tells the simple sorrow of simple lives. His color 
scheme is restricted but well calculated. He had the 
art to suggest the very atmosphere of a fisherman’s 
home and to express the naiveté of children without 
comedy or caricature. Sometimes he recalls the Duteh 
and Flemish painters of the seventeenth century who 
pictured the common people; but Israels had more 
reverence for what he painted, and he was more con- 
cerned than they were to present a single and definite 
story. His coloring and harmonious composition dis- 
armed those who had come to believe that the anee- 
dote should be excluded from paintings as too literary 
for modern and progressive art. 
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SOME PICTURES BY THE FAMOUS DUTCH PAINTER WHO DIED LAST MONTIL AFTER NEARLY THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY OF PATIENT WORK 
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Few writers of her day have given 
their readers so much wholesome pleasure 
and few have achieved so notable a success 
both in America and in England as Kath- 
erine Cecil Thurston, who died last week 
at her native city of Cork, Ireland. 

Living as she did in London, surrounded 
by England’s most modern group of 
novelists, most of them striving toward 
the ideals of realism, Mrs. Thurston 
chose for herself the pleasanter field of 
romance, And it was in this field that 
she achieved her greatest triumphs. 

In the autumn of 1903, while 
Thurston was still comparatively 


Mrs. 
un- 








HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 
The Late Katherine Cecil Thurston 


HARPER’s WEEKLY, and a shorter book, 
The Mystics. Both achieved great popu- 
larity. 

In September, 1910, Mrs. 
last novel, Max, was published. In this 
story Mrs. Thurston reached probably 
the highest point in her literary achieve- 


Thurston's 


ment. The press greeted it with en- 
thusiasm and its success was immediate 
and wide-spread. 


Despite the number of books to her 


credit, Mrs. Thurston was still under 
thirty. She was the only daughter of 


Paul Madden, a former Mayor of Cork. 
After her marriage she moved to Lon- 


Katherine Cecil Thurston 


known, her novel, The Masquerader, be- 
gan to appear serially in the pages of 
HARPER’S BAZAR. Perhaps no serial of 
recent years has created such a_ sensa- 
tion. From every section of the country 
letters came pouring in to the BAZAR, 
begging, demanding, to know the outcome 
of this fascinating tale. 

On the publication of the story in 
hook form its success was even greater. 
It literally swept the country, and the 
fame of its author was secure. Following 
The Masquerader came another romantic 
novel, The Gambler, published serially in 


White House “Crank” Letters 


THE President’s mail each day shows 
an amazing percentage of “crank letters.” 
There are many eccentric or insane per- 
sons not only in the United. States, but 
abroad, who deem it their daily duty, to 
communicate with the President touching 
matters of real or fancied importance. 

For many years there was hardly a week 
that did not bring in the White House 
mail several letters from an individual 
signing himself “ The Committee of Safe- 
ty,” and disclosing plots, conspiracies, and 
schemes to defraud the government and 
circumvent its laws. 

Sometimes the “ Committee’s ” commu- 
nications revealed much that was _inter- 
esting, and several Presidents have in their 
leisure moments derived great entertain- 
ment and information from them. It al- 
ways appeared, no matter what event 
formed the subject of the writer’s com- 
ments, that he discerned therein a secret 
omen of danger to the Republic, a fact 
the “Committee” hastened to communi- 
cate to the President. 

Another man, for years a_ constant 
writer to the White House, signed himself 


” 


“Michael, the Messenger. of the King of - 


Heaven.” Michael’s communications were 


don and made her home in Kensington. 
Of a most charming personality and dis- 
tinguished by the rare humor of the 
Irish, she was much sought after socially, 
and soon made for herself an assured posi- 
tion in the great world. She was a mem- 
ber of the Ladies’ Atheneum Club, The 
Sesame Club, and the Writers’ Club, and 
was a frequent speaker at literary and 
other dinners. The many thousands of 
people who read her books will share 
with those who had the privilege of her 
friendship the keen regret at the un- 
timely ending of so brilliant a career. 








morbidly religious, and conveyed strange 
warnings. It seemed a part of his duty 
to acquaint the President with the wish 
of the Almighty touching pretty nearly 
everything that called for executive atten- 
tion. 





The Yap Dollar 


THERE have been many kinds of dollars 
in the United States—silver dollars, gold 
dollars, and multifarious paper dollars 
of sometimes dubious value; and in other 
countries iron, platinum, brass, bone, 
ivory, and even ~wheat and cotton goods, 
have done duty as money. But the oddest 
“dollar.” even seen thus far, perhaps, is 
that coined, or rather quarried, by the 
chiefs of the Island of Yap, one of the 
group of Caroline Islands in the South 
Pacific. 

These Yap coins are even more cumber- 
some to carry about than the great silver 
“ daddy. dollar ” of our own land—vastly 
more .cumbersogme, indeed, since they 
weigh eighty pounds apiece, and are over 
two feet in diameter. A defaulting cash- 
ier would certainly have difficulty in ab- 
seconding with many of them. 

Two of these strange pieces of money 
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form part of a collection of coins in this 
country. They are circular disks of cor- 
alline rock, dull white in color, yet appar- 


ently crystalline, twenty-six inches in 
diameter, and from three to four inches 
thick. At the center of each there is a 


round hole two and a half inches in diam- 
eter. 

The Yap chief enjoys a monopoly in 
this singular sort of coinage. When in 
want of money, he has but to send his 
slaves to the quarry to fashion as many 
fiat “dollars” as he needs. His treasury 
is a number of long poles set on supports 
in front of the royal hut. The dollars 
are strung on the poles like beads on a 
necklace. 





Nature Study 


The Mosquito 
Down in th’ swamp lives ole Mr. Skeeter, 
Bad an’ wicked as he can be! 
W’en he finds Little Girls he’ll eat her 
Don’t matter where’bouts she is, you 
see, 
Nice little girls like you an’ me! 


Ole Pa Skeeter’s got so many childrens 
He can’t buy “um enough to eat. 
All he looks out for’s th’ meat an’ ’taters, 


They must hunt ’round for w’at is 
sweet. 

(Wonder w’y they turned down our 
street! ) 


W’en Little Girls is plump an’ rosy 
Ole Skeeter, he’ll take a great big bite! 

I told my Grampa all about it, 
Grampa, he doesn’t think it’s right! 
(But he ean’t blame him a single mite.) 


That’s w’y I took my stick of candy, 
Red an’ white striped, to bed wif me, 
’Cause if th’ Skeeter’s got such a sweet 

toof 
He’ll like my candy better, you 
(There’s where my Grampa an’ I don’t 
*gree. ) 


see. 


Soon as th’ Flies start for th’ sea-shore, 
Ole Pa Skeeter packs up to go, 
He mus’ live -up to his reputation, 
Folks will be ’specting him too, you 
know. 
(Pa “might have known it would be 
jus’ so!’’) 


That’s w’y they buyed th’ skeeter-netting, 


* So’s we will have some peace,” they 
said, 

Won’t have to call out no rude things at 
him, 


After the Evening Prayers gets read, 
5 = . t=] 
Won’t have to “wish they could smash 
his head!” 


My Grampa “wish’t he’d get down to 
bus’ness 
’Thout a-singing his little songs,” 
Soon as you clap your hand down on 


him, 
W’y won’t he be where he belongs? 
He thinks we’re ’plauding him an’ nen— 
He sings th’ chorus all over again! 
MariE Louise TOMPKINS. 





Manufactured Milk 


Cows are not numerous in Japan, but 
the Japanese are fond of milk, and to 
meet this demand in the face of a natural 
shortage they long ago put their wits to 
work and evolved a product that the aver- 
age person cannot distinguish from the 
regular dairy article. 

The artificial milk is derived from the 
soja bean. The beans are first soaked, 
then boiled in water. Presently the liquid 
turns white; sugar and phosphate of pot- 
ash in proper quantities are added, and 
the boiling continued until a substance 
the thickness of molasses is obtained. 
This fluid corresponds. very accurately 
with ordinary condensed milk, and when 
water is added cannot be told from fresh. 





The Emperor and the Pencil 


Ir would appear from an incident re- 
ported from Vienna that an emperor is 
not to be trusted with a pencil. 

Some time ago, while holding court in 
the royal palace overlooking the Danube, 
Francis’. Joseph received a Hungarian 
blacksmith, who desired to thank His 
Majesty for the decoration conferred upon 
him in recognition of his having invented 
an agricultural machine. 

During the audience the blacksmith 
drew from his pocket a photograph of 
the Emperor, and, handing it to His 
Majesty, said: 

“May I ask Your Majesty for your au- 
tograph?” 

“T cannot give you my autograph at the 
present moment,” -said Francis Joseph, 
with a smile, “for I have neither pen 
nor pencil within reach.” 

“T have brought a pencil with me,’ 


? 


said 





the smith, handing it to the Empero 
Francis Joseph thereon attached his sig 
nature to the photograph, and dismissed 
the smith with a smile and his customary 
inclination of the head. To the Emperor’s 
surprise, the smith did not retire. 

“Is there anything else I can do for 
you?” asked the Emperor. 

“Yes, Your Majesty, | am waiting for 
my pencil.” 


The Emperor had mechanically pocket- 





ed it, and he returned it with a hearty 
laugh. 
When She Came Not 
I ruoventr I heard her when the wind 
would pass 


Down through the piney trees, the tangled 


grass; 
I thought I heard her exquisitely neai 
When no sound was. 
[ thought I heard her little feet 


Over the gray beach-pebbles beat, 
And that T need but lift mine eyes 


And see her there without surprise, 
Knowing that she had come again 
To kiss from me her scar of pain. 


I thought, alas! 
That she was exquisitely near 

When no sound was, 

And raised my head, and threw my arm 
apart; but she 
nowhere *twixt 


sea. 


Was the forest and the 


SHUAEMAS O'SHEEL. 








A LADY LECTURER 


Feeds Nerves and Brains Scientifically. 


A lady lecturer writes from Philadelphia 
concerning the use of right food and how she 
is enabled to withstand the strain and wear 
and tear of her arduous occupation. She 
says: 

“Through improper food, imperfectly di- 
gested, my health was completely wrecked, 
and I attribute my recovery entirely to the 
regular use of Grape-Nuts food. It has, I 
assure you, proved an inestimable boon to 
me. 

‘Almost immediately after beginning the 
use of Grape-Nuts I found a gratifying 
change in my condition. The _ terrible 
weakness that formerly prostrated me after 
a few hours of work, was perceptibly les- 
sened and is now only a memory—it never 
returns. 

“Ten days after beginning on Grape- 
Nuts I experienced a wonderful increase in 
mental vigor and physical energy, and con- 
tinued use has entirely freed me from the 
miserable insomnia and nervousness from 
which I used to suffer so much. 

“TI find Grape-Nuts very palatable and 
would not be without the crisp, delicious 
food for even a day on any consideration. 
Indeed, I always carry it with me on my 
lecture tours.” 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter ? A new one 
appears, from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 4*,, 


MUSICAL FEATURES 
WORTHY OF MENTION 


To that gifted composer, Victor Herbert, 
belongs the honor of composing the first 
great American opera, ‘‘ Natoma,” and it is 
with a great deal of pleasure that one listens 
to the rendition of the famous Dagger Dance 
from this work when it is played by Victor 
Herbert’s Orchestra under his own personal 
direction. This odd Dagger Dance, like 
other characteristic numbers in the opera, is 
based on Indian melodies which Victor Her- 
bert has been collecting for years. Its 
melody is most entrancing and its perform- 
ance can be depended upon to be a perfect 
interpretation of the work. This is one of 
the numbers by this organization in the 
September list of new Victor Records. The 
other record contains two exquisite Mac- 
Dowell pieces, ‘‘ Woodland Sketches,’’ which 
are favorites on Mr. Herbert’s programs and 
are delightfully rendered. 

The first piano record ever made with or- 
chestra accompaniment is contributed by 
Frank LaForge, who gives a masterly rendi- 
tion of a movement from the favorite Grieg 
“Concerto,” with a most sympathetic ac- 
companiment by the Victor Orchestra. 
There is also another piano solo by Charles 
Gilbert Spross, who plays the dainty little 
‘Marche Mignonne.”’ A splendid harp solo 
is another feature, the Braga number, “‘ An- 
gel’s Serenade,” being most attractively 
given by Charles Schuetze. 

Such is the feast that is set before Victor 
owners this month, and every one who is 
fond of music is sure to enjoy it. Whether 
or not you have a Victor, it is worth your 
while to go to any Victor dealer’s and hear 
this delightful music. He will give you a 
booklet containing a descriptive list of the 
records and showing pictures of the artists 
who make them, and will gladly play—with- 
out obligation—any records you wish to 
hear. 4*, 











HAS 


T is interesting, in view of the way 
in which the Government’s attitude 
§ toward the corporations is at present 
® disturbing business, to glance back 
over the files of three or four months 
ago and note the almost universal 
satisfaction with which the Supreme 
Court’s “interpretation” of the 
Sherman anti-trust law in the 
and American Tobacco was _ re- 





cases, 


Oil 
On the Stock Exchange there was a rise in 
Everywhere one 


Standard 
ceived. 
prices to the year’s highest point. 
heard the statement that with the definition of the 
conditions under which big business could be done, 
Joubt and uncertainty had been removed, and the way 
cleared for a “forward movement” in American in- 
dustry.e The rule of reason, we were told, had taken 
the sting out of the anti-trust act, and _ business, 
legitimately conducted, had nothing to fear. 

Promise, however, has been followed by anything 
but fulfilment. Ask any man of affairs what is the 
matter with business at the present time—in nine cases 
out of ten, Government interference will be given as 
the reason. Three months ago every one was talking 
about the benefits to business which the interpretation 
of the Sherman anti-trust 2et would bring. At presen 
the talk is all of, the harm to business which the en- 
forcement of that statute is actually bringing. Gradu- 
ally the country is awakening to the fact that no 
amount of * interpretation,” however lenient the inter- 


preters may feel it incumbent upon them to be, can 
change the nature of a law. 
The Sherman anti-trust act was passed ih 1890, 


almost a decade before the period of combination when 
the formation of the United States Steel Corporation 
and other great concerns began to develop the modern 
industrial system along present lines. The “ trust” at 


that time was not unknown, but the term then meant 
something very different from what it means now, 
something which Sherman and Edmunds and Hoar 


and other public-spirited legislators of the time real- 
ized could do the country’s business an immense 
amount of harm. Under the common law, such 
monopolies and restraints of trade as were the very 
essence of the trust idea of that time were prohibited ; 
but to make such prohibition effective, these men knew 
very well that the common law would have to be formu- 
lated into a Federal statute. In his autobiography, 
Senator Hoar, who drafted the Sherman Act as we 
now know it, repeatedly states that this was the pur- 
pose of the act. The term “trust” at that time had 
a sinister meaning. It was in order to crush the idea 
in its infancy that the Sherman Act was _ passed. 
Every “contract, combination in the form of trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several States, or with foreign na- 
tions,” was thereby declared illegal. The ban, further- 
more, was put upon “every person who shall monopo- 
lize or attempt to monopolize ” trade. 

The common law against the disreputable corpora- 
tion practices which were beginning to spring up hav- 
ing thus been vitalized by formulation into a Federal 
statute, and proving effective, nothing further was 
done for a number of years. Suits under the Sherman 
Act were brought by the Government at various times, 
it is true, but the dawn of the present era of co-opera- 
tion and combination found the Government passive— 
not at all disposed to try to apply the act to the 
various big combinations being brought into existence. 
By the brilliant legal talent employed at the birth of 
these great combinations, the existence of the Sherman 
Act was by no means overlooked or ignored. The act, 
on the contrary, its purposes and provisions, were 


By F ranklin Escher 


given the most scrupulous attention. That the forma- 
tion of these aggregations of capital then went forward 
on an increasing scale would seem to. show that by 
neither the United States Government nor by large 
business interests was the so-called anti-trust law con- 
sidered as prohibiting industrial consolidations and 
combinations in themselves. 

It was not, indeed, until about five or six years 
ago that the idea began to grow, or, rather, to be 
implanted in the public mind, that the Sherman Act 
might be held to apply to the ordinary industrial com- 
bination. Then, very largely because of the way in 
which some of the * trusts,’ though legitimately enough 
constituted, were abusing the power their combination 
gave them, a demand sprang up that this power be 
curbed, The natural result was the invocation of the 
Sherman anti-trust act. For years this law had lain 
dormant, or, at least, had been held not to apply. But 
now, largely through the misconduct of some of these 
corporations themselves, a popular demand for anti- 
corporation action had been stirred up, and the Ad- 
ministration, quickly responsive, brushed the dust 
from the Sherman law and started a number of suits. 

The trying of these cases dragged along over several 
vears, to the great confusion of the business mind and 
the great detriment of business affairs. The whole 
thing had started as an attempt to put a curb on some 


of the trusts; that object after a while seemed to give. 


way to a desire to find out what the Sherman Act 
really did mean and whether it could be held to apply 
to the modern industrial combination. At the outset 
the act was invoked to make certain corporations stop 
certain objectionable practices. Before long the Gov- 
ernment found that it had aroused the sleeping dog 
which it would have been better to let lie; and that 
the interpretation, in its relation to modern business, 
of the archaie anti-trust law, framed before there were 
any “trusts” as we know them, was the real job it 
had on its hands. 

The decisions in the Standard Oil and American To- 
bacco cases were at first hailed as providing this much- 
needed interpretation. Five years of suits and in- 
vestigations had brought business to such a pass that 
business men were prepared to welcome final definition 
of the existing law, whatever such law might be. And 
for a while after the great decisions last May, it did 
look as though the Supreme Court’s interpretation of 
the Sherman law was going to reassure the business 
world and put industry once more on a solid founda- 
tion. The anti-trust law, it had been decided, must be 
interpreted in the light of reason. 

Whether because of the numerous suits instituted 
by the Government almost immediately after the Oil 
and Tobacco decisions, or whether simply because of 
more mature reflection, sentiment soon began to under- 
go a complete change. The Court’s decision that the 
Sherman law must be interpreted in the light of 
reason was all very well, but before long a good many 
different business interests had cause to see that it 
made all the difference in the world who was to say 
what the light of reason was. The law itself was 
sweeping—could easily be held to prohibit many a per- 
fectly legitimate industrial combination should its 
interpreters, in any particular case, happen to hold 
narrow views on what constitutes “ undue” restraint 
of trade. Business interests, in other words, began to 
see that there stands on the,book a Federal statute 
with regard to industrial combinations so sweeping 
that it can be interpreted in almost any way its inter- 
preters happen to feel. 

To the men who have been foremost in the develop- 
ment of the modern industrial system the existence 
of such a law is a constant thorn in the side. Granted 


THE SHERMAN LAW OUTLIVED ITS USEFULNESS? 


that in the days of rebating and other corrupt corpora- 
tion practices twenty years ago the Sherman law may 
have been a very .necessary statute, they point out 
that conditions have become so radically different and 
that the act has so completely outlived its usefulness, 
that its general application cannot fail to cause con- 
fusion and trouble. ‘“ Big business” to-day, in many 
departments, is still far from being immaculate, but 
in the conduct of large corporation affairs a great 
change for the better is unmistakably in progress. 
Even granting that human nature is the same, it is 
undeniable that those in charge of large business 
affairs have to-day to reckon with a supervisory and 
regulatory power on the part of the Government rapidly 
developed within the past few years. 

The principle of combination as against the old- 
time method of wasteful competition, those responsible 
for the modern industrial system very rightly claim, 
has become firmly established. Why, then, they ask, 
leave on the statute books a law which, while aiming 
to prevent something entirely different, can easily be 
interpreted as prohibiting a system which has come to 
be admitted as not only fair and right, but most bene- 
ficial to the country? What man who has studied the 
question at all would like to see the dissolution of all 
the industrial combinations, and a return to old-time 
conditions when individual plants used to fight it out 
till but one remained, an undisputed monopolist? 
What, then, is the use of a law, the strict enforcement 
of which, it is admitted by the Supreme Court itself, 
could only result in bringing about a return to just 
those primitive conditions? 

However well the Sherman Act may have been 
adapted to the country’s needs at the time it was 
passed, it is not adapted to the country’s needs now— 
that, in a nutshell, is the conviction which seems to 
have been brought home by what has happened since 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the Standard Oil and 
American Tobacco cases. And here and there, in spite 
of the considerations, political and otherwise, which 
operate to stifle plain statement that the Sherman Law 
ought to be amended or repealed, leaders of thought are 
beginning to come forward with just such honest ex- 
pression. Just recently, for example, William B. Horn- 
blower, speaking before the Bar Association in Boston, 
seored the anti-trust act. “This statute,” he said, 
“never has been and never can be literally and strictly 
applied. To so apply it would produce chaos in 
the business world. ... A rigid and drastic statute 
overreaches itself while a reasonable and just statute 
which is readily enforceable will accomplish beneficial 
results. Prohibition of all combinations and of all 
restraint of trade is unwise.” 

Judging from the widespread and almost universally 
favorable comment aroused, what Mr. Hornblower said 
in his memorable Boston speech voices the sentiments 
of a large part of the business community. Our busi- 
ness system has developed far beyond the point at 
which the industrial combination has to stand on the 
defensive and prove its right to exist. It is the trust 
law, on the contrary, the law passed over a score of 
years ago, when the industrial structure was no more 
like it is now than a dummy engine is like a Mallet 
compound locomotive, which has to prove its right to 
exist. With the Sherman law unthought of and un- 
enforced, this country made the greatest industrial 
progress—progress which meant higher wages as well 
as higher dividends—which any country has ever made. 
Is it not more reasonable, then, that this law should 
be re-made to suit the needs of the modern industrial 
system than that the modern industrial system should 
be crushed down to fit within the narrow confines of 
the law? 
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THE OLD CRY “GET A HORSE!” MAY SOON BECOME “GET AN AUTO!” 


THE OLD AND NEW METHODS OF LOCOMOTION—A CONTRAST 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS W. STARLING BURGESS TOWING HIS AEROPLANE THROUGH THE 


STREETS OF MARBLEHEAD TO THE AVIATION MEETING AT SQUANTUM 
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Our Sensitive Planet 


ONE naturally thinks of the earth’s 
crust as being exceedingly solid and stable, 
except, perhaps, in voleanic regions where 
earthquakes are of frequent occurrence. 
As a matter of fact, however, the shell of 
our planet is extremely sensitive and most 
delicately balanced, so that, under the in- 
{luences of causes that seem altogether in- 
significant in comparison with the gigantic 
bulk and weight of the earth, it yields and 
fluctuates in a most amazing manner. 

To an eye so placed as to be capable of 
taking in at one comprehensive glance the 
whole round outline of the globe, it would 
not appear of precisely the same shape 
during an entire day or even an _ hour. 
Most of the changes referred to are, of 
course, very slight when compared with 
the size of the earth itself. 

The operation of atmospheric and ocean- 
ic and other similar causes is continually 
bringing about changes in the shape of 
the earth’s crust. One of the most inter- 
esting of the agencies whereby such al- 
terations are effected is the carrying power 
of rivers. Wherever a great quantity of 
sand and gravel is being brought down 
from the interior of a continent and 
poured into the sea, as, for instance, 
along the northwestern coast of Europe or 
the Gulf coast of the United States, the 
weight of the earth’s crust is slowly in- 
creasing, and the consequence is seen in 
the gradual subsidence of the shore. 

Such a sinking has been going on for 
thousands of years along the North Sea 
coast, and on the continental side of the 
British Channel. <A similar depression is 
oceurring on the Eastern edge of our own 
country and along the Gulf of Mexico. It 
has been estimated that the Gulf coast is 
sinking at the rate of nearly two feet in 
a century. 

Corresponding elevations must, of 
course, occur elsewhere. And to these 
slow changes in the level of the earth’s 
crust earthquakes are due, as well as to 
the more violent local disturbances 
created by voleanic action. 





The French Seaweed Industry 


Amona the important features of the 
agricultural industries along the northern 
coast of France is the harvesting of sea- 
weed. 

As soon as the receding waters permit, 
the seaweed gatherers fall diligently to 
work. Soon every rock and ledge is shaven 
of its brown, slimy fleece, and left as bare 
as the back of a shorn sheep. 

Then preparations are made for an at- 
tack on the reefs, so numerous along the 
southern coast of the English Channel. 
Everything that will float is pressed into 
service. Huge rafts are constructed, and 
next morning, with the current of the 
ebbing tide in their favor, they are towed 
by the people in the boats eight or ten 
miles out from the coast. . 

Low water leaves them stranded on the 
reefs, and all hands make the best of their 
time. The worker kneels on the dripping 
weed, grasps a handful in the left hand, 
and, with the sickle in the right, cuts it 
off close to the rock and places it in a 
bag. As soon as he has cut as much as he 
can carry, the sack is taken on the back 
to the raft, upon which it is received by 
men with pitchforks, stacked, and securely 
roped. 

Towing the heavily-laden rafts to the 
shore is tedious work, and progress is 
slow. The wet harvesters are soon chilled 
to the bone by the keen east wind that al- 
ways prevails in this latitude during the 
month of March, the harvesting season for 
seaweed: 

The morning ebb tide leaves the rafts 
and their spoils of seaweed high and dry 
on the smooth, white beach. 

They are instantly surrounded by a 
crowd of people with all descriptions of 
vehicles. 
weed to the field already prepared to re- 
ceive the precious fertilizer. That it may 
he most effective, the seaweed must be got 
into the ground as soon as possible after 
it leaves its native element. 





Truffles 


TRUFFLES. like mushrooms, belong to the 
family of the fungi, but are a distinct 
and very peculiar genus. They are cryp- 
togamic plants and subterranean, their 
position underneath the soil varying from 
two to three inches to two feet in depth. 

They have no root, stem, or leaf, and 
vary in color from light brown to black. 
They are sometimes globular in form, and 
vary in size from that of a pecan to that 
of a duck’s egg. Their surface is watery 
and covered with a skin. Their exact 
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method of growth is not precisely known. 
They are, of course, regarded as a great 
luxury by the epicure. 

Truffles are mentioned by Juvenal, 
Pliny, Plutarch, and Martial. The 
Athenian epicures were acquainted with 
them, and a story is told of a bon vivant 
who manumitted a whole family of slaves 
who had invented a delicious method of 
preparing them. 

France has the credit of producing the 
finest truffles. Dogs are commonly bred 
to search for them. 

The method of “ breaking” these dogs 
is to give them for a time pieces of truf- 
fles every morning before they are al- 
lowed to partake of any other food. After 
a certain period, when their appetite for 
truffles increases, pieces are hidden in the 
ground, and they are made to find them. 
Thus they are gradually taught their busi- 
ness, though it often takes as long as 
eighteen months before a dog becomes 
skilled in the art. A first-rate truffle- 
hunting dog will command as much as 
twenty-five or thirty dollars, and it ap- 
pears that of late years the search for 
the tubers has been pursued by many per- 
sons in France as a branch of sport. 

The action of the truffle-hunter in 
stirring up the earth is said to stimulate 
the growth of a future generation of 
tubers, though it is generally considered 
that such disturbances of their habits 
late in the season is not beneficial. 

In some parts of France—Poitou and 
Périgord, for instance—pigs are trained 
for truffle hunting, and by some they are 
deemed to be better fitted for this work 
than dogs. 





The Sleep of Fishes 


EXPERIMENTS have been made in an 
English aquarium with regard to the 
sleep of fishes. It is necessary to remem- 
ber that sleep is the rest of the brain, 
and that the need of it will be in propor- 
tion to the animal’s cerebral activity. 

Now the brain of a fish is ridiculously 
small in relation to the actual size of the 
animal. It is merely a double row of tiny 
protuberances, with a_ leaf-like portion 
corresponding .o the cerebellum of other 
animals. Since they have so little brain- 
tissue, the waste to be repaired by sleep 
is slight among fishes. 

The result of careful experiment has 
shown that among fresh-water fishes the 
roach, dace, gudgeon, carp, tench, and min- 
now are known to sleep periodically, like 
land animals; among marine fishes the 
wrasse, conger-eel, dory, dogfish, bass, 
and all flat fish do the like, while the 
goldfish, pike, and angler-fish never sleep, 
but rest periodically. Fish seem to have 
no preference for the night as their sleep- 
ing-time. 

A naturalist traveling from Constan- 
tinople to London in a small schooner re- 
ported that one morning he noticed a 
pilot-fish, a few inches from the side of 
the vessel, swimming so steadily that it 
seemed to be attached to one particular 
spot. All day long it remained there, 
neither advancing nor lagging behind, 
and so it happened for several days. Then 
came a gale of wind, and the vessel was 
separated from its little companion. 

It was evident that the fish could not 
have slept during all this time, as the 
vessel was sailing quite rapidly. The cap- 
tain, moreover, asserted that he had known 
a pilot-fish to accompany a vessel thus 
for more than a fortnight. 





Measuring Moonlight 


Tue full moon is said to give a great 
deal more than twice the light of the half 


moon. The ratio is approximately as 
nine to one. 
Taking advantage of the extreme sen- 


sitiveness to light of a selenium cell, ex- 
perimenters have measured the amount of 
light coming from the moon at different 
phases, with the result above mentioned. 

The reason for the remarkable differ- 
ence shown is to be found in the varying 
angles of reflection presented by the 
roughened surface of our satellite to the 
sun. The moon is brighter between first 
quarter and full than between full and 
last quarter. The cause of this is evident 
in the more highly reflective character of 
that part of the moon that lies west of 
its meridia. 





The Speed of the Mouse 


THE average mouse runs 16,000 meters 
a day, and certain energetic subjects have 
been known to run 29,000 meters in a 
period of twenty-four hours. 

With a view to the utilization of the 
power of mice, an inventor constructed a 
wire drum revolving on an axle. The 
power rendered by the mice ran a little 
flax-spinning machine. The production of 
linen thread was four pounds per five 
days of mouse labor. The inventor of 
the machine died before perfecting his in- 
vention. . 
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The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 
The Provincial Mind 


PROVINCIALISM would seem to be a mat- 
ter of brain texture and only occasionally 
the result of circumstances and educa- 
tion. If one is innately provincial it is 
an ineradicable dye in the mind, a thing 
that colors one’s attitude toward every 
subject and is yet entirely compatible 
with a life spent in one of the world cen- 
ters. If one’s nature is free of the 
taint, the most stultifying of small towns 
can do nothing more than faintly affect 
one’s manners. Provincialism is a char- 
acteristic so glaring when met with, and 
so awful to encounter, that the search 
for a definition must be considered as a 
grappling with a dragon, accosted with 
the hope that a brave attack may cause 


it to resolve itself into half a dozen 
smaller and better known dragons, of 


a size convenient to kill, perhaps even 
already wounded by former bouts with 
publie opinion. 

The provincial mind, or lack of it, is in- 
dicated by one’s method of approach, not 
to the multitude of middle things, but 
to matters of genuine seriousness and to 
moments of undiluted nonsense. It is in 
taking one’s pleasure, and in touching on 
the world’s pains, that one is proved 
guilty or innocent. To be either ex- 
tremely light-hearted or to attempt to 
deal at first hand with essentials is to 
disclose one’s self. In the former state 
what is in one bubbles forth too quickly 
to be prepared for public gaze, and in the 
latter there should be a dismissal of self, 
which, when it fails to take place, 
amounts to a serious indiscretion. 

It may be that both extremes are im- 
possible to the provincial mind, for both 
imply agility in the manipulation of 
self, and the provincial is above all else 
unwieldy. He feels and thinks with such 
gaucherie that the freeness and spon- 
taneity of movement necessary to take 
him as far as solemnity or joyousness are 
forever beyond his powers. ‘The non-pro- 
vincial person has a malleable ego, which 
has been leavened, and is a portable ma- 
terial capable of ignition, of expansion, of 
flight, of dispersal before a thing infinite- 
ly greater than itself. It is a thousand 


times more conscious than the provin- 
cial’s ego, and many times less self-con- 
scious. It is more simple and unashamed. 


The provincial type is ashamed of every- 
thing, or was in the beginning, and, from 
terror at standing up and the consequent 
broad gaze attainable—not to mention the 
risk attendant on a possible temptation 
to act, with all the minor embarrassments 





of displaced draperies, the attention of 
one’s fellow-men, and the danger of origi- 
nal decisions being required—sat down 
long ago, and has ever since retained his 
discreet and cramped position. The re- 
sult is, naturally enough, a slow creak 
every time you ask him to move. The 
slightest shift of position is regarded as 
a considerable undertaking, if not a tam- 
pering with nature’s laws. If he attempts 
it, it is with a nervous ponderousness, as 
though he feared falling, though not hav- 
ing risen an inch from his chair. If 
asked to turn his gaze to the right he does 
it with an awful tenacity, maintaining 
his course long after every one else has 
seen all there was to be seen from the 
right and discovered that the view to the 
left is productive of much greater in- 
terest. To present a serious topic to a 
provincial is to frighten him into a dis- 
play of vulgar nicety which bids him veer 
away or a panicky and flippant dismis- 
sal of anything but platitudes, or, essay- 
ing seriousness, he accomplishes nothing 
but a drop into stodgy sententiousness. 
The next step in our trial of the pro- 
vincial takes us to ground where we have 
all often been before, and one is rueful at 
having what promised to be a long voyage 
of discovery bring up at a near-by, well- 
known spot—none other, in fact, than 
the comparison of the open and the closed 
mind. The non-provincial is potentially 
anything or everything. The provincial 
is capable of nothing but provincialism. 
It is he who has “settled opinions on 
unsettled subjects.” He knows whether 
a new idea is good or bad before he has 
attempted to comprehend it, and its nov- 
elty was sufficient to prejudice him in 
favor of pronouncing it bad. A_provin- 
cial is quick in nothing but condemning. 
Environment cannot dispel this type of 
mind any more than it can engender it. 
The quality is too deep-rooted. Cireum- 
stances may form a crust of provincial- 
ism over a mind capable of exercising 
its functions, and in a whole townful of 
people without minds, having the same 
crust, it may be difficult to distinguish 
between the rule and the exception. Give 
the exception, however, an opportunity, 
hold a magnet before him in any form, 
so it be a real appeal, and a little awk- 
wardly, but gladly, even relievedly, he 
will dare to feel strongly and dare to be 


joyous. The crust was not natural to 
him, and was easily broken through. 


After years of inexpressiveness and con- 
centration on life’s petty mechanisms the 
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harping on them had not killed his ea- 
pacity for receptivity or fresh, straightly 
taken flights. 

On the other hand, the person born in 
the big world who has managed to con- 
vert it into a village is not unknown. 
His jargon is made to seem lively because 
he abbreviates the names of great enter- 
prises and speaks of nations as though 


they were members of his family. But 
his language is the cant of his cirele, 


hardened into stereotyped gossip by the 
mechanical grinding of many little minds 
like his own. He would be ashamed to 
differ. He could not be himself because 
he does not exist, he is only the opaque 
and unilluminable reflection of the most 
obvious ingredients of his surroundings. 
Fresh matter renders him as nervous as 
it does his prototype in the small town. 
The safety and comfort of both lie in 
their refusing to see whatever has not 
long since become safely stale. 





Curiosities of Touch 


Many curious facts have been ascer- 
tained with reference to our sense of 
touch. Why is it that, when the points 


of a pair of compasses are held two and 
three-fifths inches apart against the mid- 
dle of one’s back, they feel like one point? 
If opened out to two ond one-half inches, 
they feel like two. This was discovered 
by Weber in a series of experiments made 
many years ago. 

Weber found that the tips of the fore- 
fingers could feel the two points when 
they were one-twelfth of an inch apart, 
but not when closer together. Between 
this fine sensitiveness and the coarse sen- 
sitiveness of the middle of the back all 
the outer parts of the body vary. 

For instance, as Spencer has_ pointed 
out, the inner surface of the second joint 
of the forefinger can distinguish the two 
compass points one-sixth of an_ inch 
apart. The innermost points have less 
sensitiveness of this sort, but rank equal 
to that of the tip of the nose. The end 
of the toe, the palm of the hand, and the 
cheek have alike one-fifth of the percep- 
tiveness of the tip of the forefinger, and 
the lower part of the forehead has one- 
half that of the cheek. 

The back of the hand and the crown 
of the head are nearly alike in having 
fourteen times less sensitiveness than the 
tip of the forefinger. The thigh has less 
near the knee, and the points of the com- 
must be an ineh and_ one-half 
apart before the breast ceases to feel them 
as one. 

Spencer accounts for these differences 
on the ground of the greater practice of 
some parts of the body in feeling various 
objects. For instance, the finger-tips are 
educated in the matter, and their quali- 
ties transmitted by inheritance to succes- 
sive generations. The tongue, always 
feeling the teeth, and often feeling parti- 
cles of food, is still better educated. Its 
tip can distinguish between compass 
points one-twenty-fourth of an inch apart, 
and is the most sensitive member of the 
body. 

In support of the Spencerian theory 
many well-known facts have been put 
forward. For example, it has been shown 
that the finger-tips of the blind are more 
sensitive than those of persons who can 
see. and, therefore, do not practise their 
sense of touch so much. It was also 
found that skilled type-setters were more 
sensitive than the blind upon whom the 


experiments were mae, for the type- 
setters could distinguish both compass 


points when one-seventeenth of an inch 
apart. 





“Progress” in India 


WonpbeR aroused by the wonderful feats 
of construction accomplished in the eree- 
tion of the ancient temples and tombs of 
India is heightened when it is realized 
that the enormous blocks of marble and 
of sandstone have been dragged, by hand 
in many cases, up steep and lofty cliffs. 

An Englishman, while walking through 
a remote village of the Deeean, noticed a 
large stone pillar, richly earved, lying by 
the roadside. He asked the origin and 
destination of the monolith. It was for 
the porch of a temple on the brow of a 
precipice two miles away, overlooking the 
hamlet. The headman of the place, to 
whom the Briton had applied for informa- 
tion, explained that the villagers dragged 
the monolith on great festival days. In 
his lifetime, he added, they had moved it 
a hundred yards. 

The headman was nearly fifty vears 
of age, a circumstance that oecasioned the 
foreigner much astonishment in connee- 
tion with the foregoing statements. He 
wondered how long a period would elapse 
before the pillar would reach its desti- 
nation. , 

“The English are in such a hurry,” was 
the reply. “They come and they go. 
Others have-come and gone their way, and 
so will you. But the pillar will reach 
the summit.” 

















The Goods that China Wants 


Wa WAN Cuau is an able Chinese mer- 
chant at Hong-Kong whose business name 
is Fat Ki, and who is a member of the 
general firm of Kwong Hoong Fat. He 
is a manufacturer of aerated ginger water 
and perfumed waters, and a large buyer 
of American piece goods, kerosene, .ma- 
chinery, and flour. In an interview with 
a representative of the consular service, 
recently, he made the following interest- 
ing remarks: 

“Chinese think most of Americans as 
individuals and as a nation, and_ this 
without disparagement of other national- 
ities, to whom I have no desire to offer an 
unkindly word, because they have been 
found true at heart in their commercial 
dealings, and sincere and generous at all 
times when dealing with China as a na- 
tion. I consider them able in commerce 
and deserving of their wonderful success. 
This sentiment is general throughout the 
various sections, particularly among the 
educated and business classes. 

“The new loan, I am glad to see, is par- 
ticipated in by the United States, because 
your country’s interest may lead to a real 
reform in our currency, the fluctuations in 
which are felt to be a menace to us as 
buyers as well as to your people as ex- 
porters. It is too much speculative, the 
time between buying and receipt of ship- 
ment being sufficiently so. It is hoped 
by some that the loan will lead to the 
adoption of a gold basis as early as next 
September, or perhaps the following year, 
while others are looking for a_ silver 
standard of the stability of tne yen. The 
facts as to the new loan will soon be gen- 
erally known, and the standards decided 
upon explained. 

“The development of China by rail- 
roads, government and private, is not al- 
together to be viewed complacently. 
There is the possibility of grave danger. 
You recognize that there is the poverty of 
the great masses, whose returns are so 
small that they have only a few cents 
to expend per day, much of which goes 
for food. Consequently they can not buy 
the goods your manufacturers wish to sell. 
Railroad building may go too fast as a 
developer. We may borrow so much for 
building that we cannot pay the interest, 
and then our people may become antago- 
nistic to foreigners who seek concessions 
to secure the debt for railroad develop- 
ment. You mention the opportunity for 
labor, returns from resources otherwise 
valueless. and compare the railroad to the 
telephone as a means to profitable com- 
merce, though an expense, but I am not so 
sure that it would not be better for us 
and our friends to go slow. America, 
however, can look forward to full consid- 
eration, I think, as a seller of equipment 
for our railroads as they are built. 

“In the sale of American machinery, 
to make a success of it, your manufactur- 





ers do not seem to realize that we fully 
appreciate the advantages of time sav- 
ing, compactness, ete., as well as satis- 
factory price. We must have permanent 
displays of the machinery, with a man in 
charge competent to show us how to oper- 
ate it, and, if necessary, in a position to 
help us to put it up and teach us how to 
run it. Then we must know that we can 
get parts for replacement in case of wear 
or accident. I am sure many sales are 
lost to your country because of doubt as to 
the ability to do these things, and we must 
be satisfied that your display is to be a 
permanent one, as well as that your fac- 
tories will take care of our orders after 
we get started. I remember one case 
where I was told that the factory was 
busy for the year, and could take no fur- 
ther orders. You cannot build up an ex- 
port trade by giving us to understand 
that we will only be considered when you 
have a surplus to dispose of, even of 
standard manufacture. 

* Another thing I might mention: There 
are times when: American writers come 
here, and seeing articles of American man- 
ufacture in Hong-Kong stores, forget that 
many of them are bought only by Euro- 
peans, then write home to your manufac- 
turers about the millions ‘of Chinese to 
supply, and urge shipment of goods that 
our people cannot possibly afford to buy. 
There is no use trying to introduce pot- 
tery, leather, sandals, and many other 
articles in our country. We can make 
them for less than the freight your man- 
ufacturers will have to pay. Lou can sell 


many shoes for Americans and Euro- 
peans, yes, but not Chinese shoes. 

“We find American oil much _ better 
than the Sumatra oil in quality. I con- 


sider the difference of 30 cents per case of 
two cans in making this statement. The 
trade in this article is steadily growing, 
and more and more oil will be used 
throughout China. 

“Some of your manufacturers send 
very fine catalogues to this country. 
This is a great mistake, and is a com- 
plete waste of money. Dealing as we do 
with compradores and local distributers 
or retailers, we have no use for cata- 
logues, and our people whom you desire 
to educate to use your goods never see 
the catalogues. The local dealers buy by 
sample or a guaranty that the goods will 
be of the quality and at about the same 
price as they have been getting. The com- 
pradores do not need the catalogues, and 
merchants like myself have no use for 
them. If you. want to spend the money 
the catalogues cost for advertising, find 
out what designs will be appropriate, put 
neat advertising in Chinese characters on 
calendars, and distribute them at the 
proper times. You will find that this is 
appreciated. We like calendars — and 
clocks.” 
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The Equilibrium of Fishes 


Some interesting experiments have re- 
cently been made by two Spaniards for 
the determining whether the normal po- 
sition of the fish in water is due to 
static or dynamic equilibrium; that is to 
say, whether the fish sustains itself like a 
boat exactly balanced, or whether the 
situation is comparable in a way to that 
of the cyclist who maintains his position 
on his rotating machine by virtue of con- 
tinuous muscular exertion. 

Of course, it is known that dead fishes 
float on the water, but that proves noth- 
ing, since the intestinal gases developed 
entirely change the normal conditions of 
equilibrium. 





In order to study the problem the ex- 
perimenters electrocuted a number of 
fishes in the water by means of a current 
sufficient to cause paralysis without 
death. Upon the closing of the circuit 
the fish made a sudden jump over its 
longitudinal axis and remained perfectly 
rigid in the selfsame position in which a 
dead fish is known to float; this lasted as 
long as the fish was subjected to the 
effects of the current, and it was sub- 
merged very slowly, because its density 
was little greater than that of the water. 

Immediately the current was cut off the 
fish, if not killed, returned to its normal 
position. The result seems to show that 
the fish maintains its equilibrium by mus- 
cular effort. 
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base) are the most 
popular. Atall 

good dealers. 


Overholt Rye 


** Same for 100 years’’ ‘ 
Bottled in bond—pure—smooth— dy 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


Sole Props. 
with rich color and aromatic bo- ne 
quet—light body. OVERHOLT New York 

London 





is well worth asking for—by name 


A. Overholt & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














FRANKLIN SQUARE. 
AGENCY 


If you give all or part of your time to getting 
subscriptions for a living—Write us! 


First: 


If you never took a subscription but want to 
know how the business is made pleasant, 
dignified and profitable—Wrrite us! 


Second: 


Third: 


If you want to do a kindness to some one 
who needs “an opportunity’—Write us! 


(Sending the name and address.) 


Fourth: 


If you are running a bookstore or a news- 
stand and want to increase your business in 
subscriptions for any and all periodicals— 
profits also—Write us! 


Fifth: For four years the ‘Harper Plan” has been 


the best. 


@ We have a better one for next season. If 
you want to know about it, just ask us to tell 


you about the “Harper Plan” for 1911-12. 
—Write us to-day! 


Address 


THE FRANKLIN SQUARE AGENCY 
FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YORK 






















The Great Pyramid 


Tue construction of the great pyramid 
shows that the earth had been measured, 
that the meridians had been traced, that 
the distance betwen the earth and the sun 
had been caleulated, and that the earth’s 
circumference and diameter were known 
more than 4,000 years ago. 

Undoubtedly a profound knowledge of 
astronomy existed among the Egyptian 
priests who drew the plans for the pyra- 
mids and ordered the armies of slaves who 
cut the gigantic rocks and placed them in 
a geometrical form. All the pyramids hold 
corridors, ante-rooms, and other chambers, 
whose entrances were concealed by their 
builders—as it has been  supposed—to 
maintain the inviolability of the tomb. 
The hieroglyphics that cover the inner 
walls of the corridors and the rooms were 
first deciphered by Champollion, who found 
them to be panegyrics upon the achieve- 
ments of the dead. But if the Egyptian 
pyramids served as sepulchers, their con- 
struction was ruled by something more 
impersonal than the commemoration of the 
mortal. It is supposed that the great 
pyramid of Cheops was built under the 
fourth dynasty, about 4,000 years before 
the Christian era, but while aJl the work 
of the monument was very carefully fin- 
ished, no trace of any date or inscription 
has been found. Until the time of the 
Arab conquest the pyramid was supposed 
to be solid, and many years passed before 
the entrance leading to the chambers was 
discovered. The “king’s chamber,” the 
* queen’s chamber,” and the “ subterranean 
chamber ” contain no carvings or decora- 
tions of any kind, nothing to indicate the 
meaning of the monument. 

Archeologists who had investigated the 
meaning and purpose of the great pyramid 
eame presently to the conelusion that it 
was not built to commemorate the dead; 
still later, it was decided that the wise 
men of antiquity—the priests of Egypt— 
had inspired the construction of the great 
pyramid to furnish precise data relating 
to the science of the stars for the benefit 
of the generations to come, 

The first revelations of the real nature 
of this gigantic monument date from the 
eighteenth century. When the savants 
who accompanied Bonaparte’s expedition 
resolved to effect the triangulation of 
Egypt, the great pyramid served them as 
the point of departure of a central 
meridian. They had not proeeeded far in 
their work when they found that the pro- 
longed diagonals of the pyramid exactly 
contained the delta of the Nile. and that 
the meridian passing over the summit di- 
vided the delta into two equal sections. It 
was evident that the builders of the monu- 
ment had been masters of geometry, and 
closer researches into their work proved 
that they had been incomparable geog- 
raphers. Of all earthly meridians that of 
the great pyramid is the ideal, because 
it is the meridian which crosses the most 
continents and the fewest seas. 

If a cirele parallel to the equator is 
drawn to pass the 30° of latitude, that 
circle is that which inecloses the greatest 
continental extent. The latitude of the 
pyramid’s summit is 29° 58’ 51”. If the 
architect calculated the site as it would 
be calculated by a man standing at the 
foot of the edifice and seeing the pole of 
the heavens at a height of 30°, he had to 
reckon in presence of a phenomenon known 
as atmospheric refraction—the phenome- 
non of the deflection of a ray of light. A 
ray of light is not seen in its real site 
because the atmospheric density deviates 
it from its route. In the ease under con- 
sideration, theoretically the latitude of 
summit of the pyramid is 2° 58’ 51” and 
22 hundredths. The latitude of the 
summit is 29° 58’ 51”. The difference, 
22 hundredths, is so slight as to be in- 
significant. 

The orientation of pyramids is always 
approximate only. But this is not the 
case with that of Cheops. Its four sides 
serving as a base very exactly cover the 
four cardinal points, the difference being 
hardly 41’. When it is remembered 
that even in this age, and given all the 
precision of the modern compass, it is 
very hard to determine the orientation of 
an edifice, it seems highly probable that 
the architect who oriented the great pyra- 
mid had at his disposal means furnished 
by high scientific research. Here is a case 
where doubt is impossible; the architect 
of the great pyramid was past-master of 
astronomy, geometry, and geography. The 
priests of ancient Egypt were as _inti- 
mately familiar with geometry as with 
physies. 

The Egyptian passed away, and research 
assumed another aspect and gave other 
results. The geometricians of later an- 
tiquity knew less than the men who 
planned the pyramid. Herodotus declared 
that the Egyptian priests taught him that 
the proportions of the great pyramid be- 
tween the side of the base and the height 
were such that the square of the vertical 
height exactly equaled the surface of 
each of the triangular spaces. The ge- 
ometricians of antiquity had an idea of 
the relation of the circumference to the 
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THE NOVELS OF 


Katherine Cecil Thurston 











T is the stofy of a woman who first wins a 
man’s affection while masquerading as a 
boy, and then wins his love while masquer- 
ading as the boy’s sister. She is a Russian 
princess who has run away to escape a loveless marriage. The 
situations are piquant and tantalizing. 
Illustrated by Frank Craig. Post 8vo, $1.50 


THE MASQUERADER 


FROM the dramatic opening where Chilcote, member of Parlia- 
ment, runs into his vagabond double, to the startling climax, 
the story steadily increases in exciting interest. Love has a vital 
place in the story, and the heroine is ready to make the final 
sacrifice of her love. 
Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood. Post 8vo, $1.50 


THE MYSTICS 


‘THE story of a young man who, to win a fortune which he be- 
lieves rightfully his, falsely assumes the leadership of a mystic 
order. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.25 


THE GAMBLER 


‘THE heroine, Clodagh Asshlin, a young Irish beauty, is fearless 
and impulsive, with the quick generosity and keen sense of 
honor which she inherits from her father as well as the unfortunate 
gambling instinct. 
Illustrated Post 8vo, ornamental cloth, $1.50 “2 
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Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic —_ 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. 

healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine yells, 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25c in stam) 

C.W. ABROTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


diameter. But the men of earlier days, 
knew. There can be no question that the | 
great pyramid was intended to stand for- , 
ever as a record of mathematical rela- 

tions. Everything in its dimensions—in- 

side and outside—shows that the Egyptian 

priests had precise notions concerning 

things set forth by scientists of later ages 

as matters of recent discovery. To find 

how much the builders of the pyramid 

knew of. simple mathematics, the student 

has only to calculate the proportions of 

the great pyramid. His calculation will 

show him that the pyramid’s architect 

ealeulated his circumference by multiply- 

ing the diameter by 3.1416. 

In all ages men have sought to measure 
the distance between the sun and the 
earth. The Greeks fixed that distance at 
Jess than a hundred miles. In the time of 
Louis XIV. it was believed that 125 mill- 
ion kilometers was a_ better estimate. 
Celestial photography has made it possi- 
ble for astronomers to determine very 
approximately what distance separates the 
earth from the central planet. Recent 
measurements give a_ distance of 
149,400,000 kilometers. Now, by multi- 
plying the height of the great pyramid by 
one million, we find the distance between 
the sun and the earth in kilometers: 
148,208,000. 

The Egyptians did not limit their cal- 
culations; they measured the earth, and 
created terms for their measures. The 
Egyptian cubit seems to have been based 
on the dimensions of the globe. The polar 
radius of the earth—according to recent 
measurements made by the astronomer 
Clarke—is 6,356,521 meters. This number 
is none other than the pyramidal cubit 
multiplied by ten millions. The Egyptians 
must have measured different degrees of 
meridian very carefully to have come so 
close to the latest modern astronomical 
calculations as to differ from them only 
by a few low decimals, and to have 
adopted as the unit of linear measure the 
ten millionth part of the terrestrial polar 
radius. 

The length of the sidereal year, the time 
consumed by the sun in returning to the 
same point in the heavens, may be found 
by dividing the side of the great pyramid 
by the cubit used in constructing the 
pyramid. 

The beautifully carved coffer of the 
chamber of the king is of the same ca- 
pacity as the Ark of the Covenant. It 
seems impossible that the analogy of 
capacity was a simple coincidence; it is 
reasonable to suppose that the later 
builders copied the proportions used by 
the first builders. The measurements of 
the pyramid are in evidence; they make it 
hard to assume that the architects were 
ignorant of astronomy. 

Evidently the entrance passages of the 
great pyramid was oriented according to 
the system of the slow but continual 
shifting of the equinoctial points from 
east to west. The calculations for the 
pyramidal coffer were exact; the pole- 
star of the epoch was the controller; and’ 
when it is remembered that the annual 
amount of precession is only 50 1-10”, 
it must be conceded that the men of the 
ancient days were careful calculators. 
(The celestial pole coincides with the 
same’ stars every 25,765 years.) 

The fact that the coffer was oriented by 
the pole-star and the precession of the 
equinoxes makes it easy to figure the date 
of the construction of the pyramid. The 
«process which has given a result exact 
and in accord with the Zodiac of Denderah 
will, if applied to the great pyramid, give 
a date much more recent than that given 
by Egyptologists. The pyramid’s own 
record makes the date 2170 B.c. instead of 
the heretofore accepted date, 4,000 years 
before the Christian era. 

All that the world has regarded as 
recent triumphs of astronomy was fa- 
miliarly known to the men who drew the 
plan for the great pyramid and recorded 
the sun’s distance from the earth, the 
length of the sidereal year, the length of 
the earth’s daily run in its orbit, the den- 
sity of the terrestrial globe, and the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes as calculated 
from the pole-star of the epoch, in the 
immutable dimensions of their monument. 





New Postage Stamps 


A NEw issue of postage-stamps has been 
authorized by the Postmaster - General. 
The head of Washington will appear upon 
the first six of the series, and the bust of 
Franklin, the first Postmaster-General, 
will appear, with a different border de- 
sign, upon the last five. 

This new issue of stamps is intended to 
do away with the confusion that has 
existed for some time owing to the simi- 
larity of severa! of the present issue, “All 
the stamps at the present time are nearly 
identical, except the one-cent stamp, whieh 
bears the head of Franklin, while all the 
others bear the likeness of Washington. 
Besides, the stamps do not now show their 

values in Arabic numerals, a plan which 
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has been adopted for the new issue. 





























“The most interesting romance for Americans is America’s own story.” 


A HISTORY 


OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 





WOODROW WILSON 


Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Former President of Princeton University 


D° ’ you know that Woodrow Wilson has written the most 
scholarly and most readable narrative History of the United 
States that our country has yet produced ? 


The History is in five volumes, is profusely illustrated with 
maps, plans, pictures, etc., and is written with such delightful 
gracility of style that, with all its authority, it reads like an 
enticing romance. Woodrow Wilson put half a lifetime of 


research into this great work; and. the result is a wonderful 




















WOODROW WILSON 











picture of the growth of our country from the days of Columbus down to the accession 
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A NEW EDITION IN FIVE VOLUMES 


Prepared with a view to popularizing this great work 


of Theodore Roosevelt. 


The object of this advertisement is to make 
to you a special half-price offer. You may have 
the books at just half the regular price; you may 
send them back to us if you don’t like them, and 
you may have a year’s subscription to Harper’s 
Weekly (or Harper’s Magazine) included with- 
out any additional payment. , 


The price is $12.00, including the periodi- 
cal, and the entire five volumes come to you as 
soon as you scnd us $1.00. It’s a great chance. 


The work contains the most perfect series of maps in color ever 
published, showing the territorial growth, political changes, and general 
development of the United States. These maps are prepared with great 
care and furnish many details not included in the ordinary wall-map. 

There is a full-page portrait of every president from Washington 
to Roosevelt, together with authentic portraits of statesmen and famous 
characters down to the present time. 

There are fac-simile reproductions of rare manuscripts, state 
papers, political documents and governmental records, together with numer- 
ous illustrations by Howard Pyle, Frederick Remington, Harry Fenn, 
C. F. Chapman, Howard Chandler Christy, and many others. Private 


picture galleries and exclusive libraries have been ransacked by 
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experts for contributions for this epoch-making work. HARPER & 
At the end of every chapter is given a list of authorities Finale Sandee 

and suggestions for further and exhaustive reading on every New York 
phase of American development. CT Ee eae 
The books are bound in a manner befitting me, all charges prepaid, A 
. . . HISTORY OF THE AMER 
the importance of the work. The title pages are il- ICAN PEOPLE, Five Volumes, 
luminated and the letter-press first-class in every Reimccambypnns ye shyt, ne rae of 
. . i val, ¢ als > y SCTIp- 

particular. A high-grade paper has been used 

and no expense or effort has been spared deste AMPMIE vioicic ne cketccisiesses- 
in the preparation of this set of books. for one year, for which I enclose #1. 00 and 
agree to send you $1.00 a month until the total 
price, $12.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by me. 






























































A Shilling in London 
A Quarter Here 

































































